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The Country School 


By Iman Elsie Schatzmann, executive 
secretary of the Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation of the American Country Life Associ- 
ation. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 233 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

The Country School is a major contribu- 
tion to the literature of rural life. It merits 
earnest consideration of those interested in 
rural education. The book is a description 
of rural life and rural education in seven 
countries: Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, England, Italy, and the United 
States, taken from first-hand experiences of 
the author. The author’s presentation of 
significant aspects of rural life, outstanding 
features of rural education, and major trends 
in teacher preparation in these countries is 
most illuminating. 

The chapters dealing with rural education 
in European countries contain suggestions 
that are of practical value to rural teachers 
in the United States who sense the need 
for furthering democratic ideals in public 
education. 

The most interesting and perhaps the most 
valuable section in the book, “Modern 
Pioneering in Rural Education,” gives a 
vivid account of educational programs in 
two schools—a one-room school in Michi- 
gan and a Union High School in San Diego 
County, California. 

The Country School is convincingly writ- 
ten in a lucid and refreshing style. Attractive 
and timely illustrations add to its effective- 
ness. The usefulness of the book is in- 
creased by a bibliography of challenging 
references. 

This book fills an important need in the 
field of rural education. It should be well 
received.—Troy L. Stearns, Department 
of Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Current Teaching Aids 
Out of the Many—One 


A plan for intercultural education. An 
overview of the history and work of the 
bureau written by its director, Stewart G. 
Cole. The Service Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City. 

The bureau offers various services to 
teachers and administrators “who are aware 
of the necessity of making the school con- 
tribute to the effort of counteracting the op- 
pression and persecution of ethnic minori- 
ties which is spreading across the world 
and of promoting harmony among Ameri- 
can citizens, regardless of national origin.” 

Other publications of the Service Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education received 
at this office are: 

They Got the Blame. The Story of 
Scapegoats in History, by Kenneth M. 
Gould, with foreword by Elmer Davis. 

Aryans and Non-Aryans, by Franz 
Boas, professor, department of anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University. Discloses the 
falsity of the assumption of unity of race, 
on which the present German Government 
bases its policies. 


One Nation Indivisible, by William E. 
Vickery and Helen G. Trager. A manual 
of suggested school and club programs and 
study outlines on democratic, non-discrim- 
inatory employment practice as a first line 
of national defense, prepared for the com- 
mittee on Discrimination in Employment 
for the State Council of Defense of the 
State of New York. 

Intercultural Education, by Stewart G. 
Cole, in which the author presents the out- 
lines of the problem of culture conflicts in 
the United States, and the field of inter- 
cultural education. 

The Jews in America, A Selected Bibli- 
ography for School and Community Use, 
prepared by the Library of Jewish Infor- 
mation of the American Jewish Committee. 

List of Publications, including classroom 
material—mimeographed units to be used 
by teachers in various departments of the 
high school—suggestions for home-room 
or group discussions and bibliographies on 
the following ethnic groups: British, Ger- 
man, Italian, Jewish, Mexican, Near- 
Eastern, Negro, Oriental, Scandinavian, 
Slavic. 


Mr. Justice Brandeis: 
Great American 


Press Opinion and Public Appraisal, 
edited by Irving Dillard, of the editorial 
staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
published through the generosity of the 
Louis Dembitz Brandeis Lodge of B'nai 
B’rith, of St. Louis, where the great jurist 
began the practice of law in 1878. The 
Modern View Press, St. Louis. 

By far the greater part of this book 
is made up of quotations of special articles, 
editorials and columns first published in 
daily newspapers and weekly, religious, 
professional and labor publications. Trib- 
utes from persons in public life, extracts 
from the Congressional Record, a chron- 
ology of the great Justice’s life, which in- 
cludes many of the history-making cases 
in which as counsel he had a decisive part, 
and the editor’s foreword round out the 
picture of the changes wrought in our 
economic democracy by the man whose 
appointment in 1916 by President Wilson 


as an Associate Justice of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court resulted in protesting outcry 
from selfish interest groups, anti-Semetic 
and reactionary elements. Purpose which in- 
spired the effort is suggested in the editor’s 
foreword : 

“If the collection . . . is a reminder that 
prejudice and intolerance and blind partisan- 
ship have no place in American life, it will 
have served a good end. If it underscores 
the cardinal tenet of our democracy that no 
man shall be proscribed because of his re- 
ligion or his social opinion, it will have 
performed its purpose.” 


Government in Business 


North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Iilinois. Price, $0.60. 

This is another of the unit studies in 
American problems prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Experimental Units of the North 
Central Association. These studies are de- 
signed to fill the need for a new kind of 
text material on current problems that pre- 
sents “authentic, unbiased, and relatively 
complete information suited to the experi- 
ence and reading ability of high-school 
students.” From turnpikes to the TVA the 
progress of Government in business is 
traced, with two introductory chapters pre- 
senting ways in which Government serves 
business and ways in which Government 
regulates business, respectively. A conclud- 
ing chapter is concerned with “The Place 
of Government in Business.” An appendix 
supplies projects and problems for discus- 
sion and bibliography. 


Living Democracy in 
Secondary Schools 


Pamphlet No. 7 in the “Education and 
National Defense Series.” (Pamphlet No. 
6 in this series deals with the teaching of 
democracy in elementary schools; Pamph- 
let No. 8 deals with practicing democracy 
in college.) Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Price, $0.15. 

The text is divided into three parts: 
“Understanding Democracy,” “Creating 
Ideals of Democracy,” and “Making De- 
mocracy Work.” Primarily a handbook of 
procedure, it draws extensively upon good 
practice in a number of school systems for 
illustration. 


The Other Americas 
Through Films and Records 


Prepared by Motion Picture Project of 
the American Council on Education with 
the assistance of the Pan-American Union. 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

“Motion pictures have a unique power for 
developing a feeling of acquaintance with 
a country. . . . Recorded music brings into 
the classroom some of the highest cultural 
and artistic achievements of a people.” Each 
film listing includes information about the 
source, grade level, whether silent or sound, 
length, and description and evaluation of 
the content, photography, sound, titles, ete: 
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Records are listed as to title, country, form, 
performer, record number and source. In 
addition films are listed by countries and 
there are guides to both film and record 
sources. 


The Textbooks of Harold Rugg 


American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom, 519 West 121 Street, 
New York. Single copies free; quantity 
rates on request. 

Five titles of the six-volume series en- 
titled “Man and His Changing Society,” 
Second Course, are appraised by five dis- 
tinguished scholars who undertook the task 
at the request of the Committee on Text- 
books of the American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom. “Our 
intent,” states the committee, “is to meet 
the needs of all citizens who strive to main- 
tain the moral integrity of our school sys- 
tem and who wish to know what competent 
scholars think of the texts on which criti- 
cism is focused. The appraisals prepared 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers are also subjected to scrutiny. 
Titles and appraisers follow: America’s 
March Toward Democracy, George H. 
Sabine; Our Country and Our People: An 
Introduction to American Civilization, 
Arthur N. Holcombe; Citizenship and Civ- 
ic Affairs, Arthur W. Macmahon; The 
Conquest of America: A History of Amer- 
ican Civilisation, Carl Wittke; Changing 
Governments and Changing Cultures: De- 
mocracy Versus Dictatorship—The World 
Struggle, Robert S. Lynd. 


“Backing Up the Guns” 


Has Premiere 


@ THELE.A. picture, “Backing Up 
the Guns,” had its premiere show- 
ing at the Lido Theater, in Maywood, 
August 28. Twenty thousand people 
saw the film during its five-day run at 
this theater. Mr. A. J. Wartha, man- 
ager of the Lido Theater, reported 
as follows : 
“Backing Up the Guns,” is a remarkable 
picture, and I recommend it to every exhib- 
itor. The direction, production, and pho- 
tography are excellent. It has audience ap- 
peal. It is by far the best picture of its kind 
I have ever seen. 

At a one-day showing of the pic- 
ture at the Avalon Theater in Law- 
renceville, 2,100 persons saw the film, 
and Mr. M. N. Todd, superintendent 
of schools, writes: “The audience 
cheered this short.” 

A noon-day Chicago Loop audience 
gave the picture a cheer at the Today 
Newsreel Theater on September 4, as 
the picture opened for a week’s run. 
It was estimated that approximately 
40,000 people viewed the picture dur- 
ing this engagement. Two theaters in 
Decatur, the Lincoln and the Em- 
press, showed the film to an audience 


of 8,000 during the week of Septem- 
ber 4 to September 8. On September 
13 the picture opened at the Villas 
Theater in Cicero, and on September 
18 it appeared on the program of the 
theater in Cambridge. 

Four copies of the 16-mm. version 
are booked solidly through the month 
of September by local service clubs and 
educational groups. 

Members of Divisions which have 
purchased prints of the film are asked 
to write to the public relations chair- 
man in their respective Divisions for 
reservations of the film. The follow- 
ing is a list of the chairmen in those 
Divisions : 

Cuicaco—Miss Marian Smith, Room 
721, 77 W. Washington Street, Chicago 

Eastern.—J. A. Mann, superintendent of 
schools, Shelbyville 

Itttnots VALLEY.—Frank A. Jensen, su 
perintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School, LaSalle 

Lake SuHore.—John C. Benette, 
Township High School, Skokie 

SouTHERN.—]J. H. Hammack, county su 
perintendent of schools, Pinckneyville 

Western.—E. E. Jennings, Hitchcock 
Junior High School, Galesburg 

Write to the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Springfield, to book this 
film in your community, if your Divi- 
sion has not purchased a copy. 
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ucational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 


the State report significant activities 








Inauguration of Dr. Beu 


Inauguration ceremonies for Dr. Frank 
A. Beu as the sixth president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College will take 
place at 10:30 o’clock Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 16, in Morgan gymnasium on the 
college campus at Macomb, according to 
Dr. Irving Garwood, head of Western’s 
English department and chairman of the 
faculty committee on arrangements for the 
inauguration. A number of dignitaries are 
expected to be present at the ceremonies. 
Among those invited to attend will be the 
Governor of Illinois, and members of the 
Legislature; the presidents of the Illinois 
Education Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the North Central As- 
sociation; presidents of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois, and the 
state teachers colleges, and representatives 
of other educational institutions of the 
State. 


New Dean at Eastern 


Dr. Hobart F. Heller, dean of men at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College and 
a member of the Mathematics department 
since 1931, has been appointed acting dean 
of the college, succeeding Dr. F. A. Beu, 
who resigned to become president of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Dr. Harold M. Cavins, associate professor 
of hygiene, was named acting dean of men. 


Aaron Bohrod Comes to S. 1. N. U. 
as Artist in Residence 


Aaron Bohrod, eminent contemporary 
American painter, is at Southern Illinois 
Normal University this year as artist in 
residence. Mr. Bohrod came to Carbondale 
at the beginning of the fall term, and will 
remain at the college until July 16, 1943. 
His residency at S. I. N. U. was made 
possible by the college in co-operation with 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

Bohrod, a native of Chicago, came into 
national prominence a few years ago 
through the Art Institute award given him 
for his painting of a Wyoming scene. Since 
that time, his fame has rested on his oil 
and gouache paintings of the moods and 
character of the Windy City. Common 
scenes—battered old houses, heterogeneous 
American streets and waterfronts, old 
women haggling at a fruit stand—show his 
appreciation of the inherent character of a 
subject. 

As artist in residence at S. I. N. U., Mr. 
Bohrod is not a member of the staff of the 
college. He will, however, offer regular 
criticism of the work of students enrolled 
in college art classes throughout the year. 
His studio is located in the art department 
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on, the campus, and students and people 
of the community have an opportunity to 
know him and see him work. In addition to 
his criticisms, Bohrod will give demonstra- 
tions and lectures during the year, and 
during the spring term, the college will 
present a one-man show of his paintings. 

The efforts of President Pulliam and 
Burnett H. Shryock, head of the art depart- 
ment, in bringing Mr. Bohrod to Carbon- 
dale are a part of the program to stimulate 
interest among artists and potenial artists 
of southern Illinois. 


College Offers Evening Classes 


In order to provide an opportunity to do 
college work for those busy in full or part- 
time jobs in inaustry during the war period, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, is offering a schedule of four eve- 
ning courses on the campus this fall, Romeo 
M. Zulauf, dean of the college faculty, has 
announced. Each course will meet for two 


100-minute evening sessions per week and’ 


provide a unit of four quarter-hours of 
college credit. 

Students regularly enrolled on the cam- 
pus may take one course in the evening, 
or more by special arrangement with the 
administration, without special fee. Those 
not regularly enrolled will pay the regular 
extension fee per course. The course in 
mathematics (Introduction to Mathematics) 
is offered particularly so that men who 
expect to enter military service may have 
some of the training in mathematics which 
officials of the armed services have em- 
phasized as a need. 


Obstacle Course Ready for 
Trainees 


An obstacle course 150 yards in length 
and built in the shape of a letter “U” has 
been laid out on the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College campus and it is now 
ready for use in the new “toughening up” 
program. The course includes hurdles, a 
balance beam, horizontal ladders, a vertical 
ladder, a scaling wall and a platform tunnel. 
Norms will be established for the course 
after which the men will be timed as they 
run it. The course will be used in physical 
education classes and for the men enrolled 
in the various Army, Navy, Marine, and 
Air Corps programs offered by the school 
this year. 

A steeplechase course for use in con- 
nection with the obstacle course has been 
laid out on the northeast portion of the 
campus. Here the student encounters ditches, 
seventy-degree slopes, and other natural 
obstacles which will help him get in good 
physical condition. 
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Night Classes Offered at S. 1. N. U. 


Southern Illinois Normal University is 
offering twenty-eight night courses, involv- 
ing nineteen departments of the college, 
this fall. The primary purpose in offering 
these evening classes is to give young peo- 
ple in the area an opportunity to work dur- 
ing the day and go to school at night. 

One of the most outstanding of these 
courses is a ten-hour chemistry course 
which meets during the evening. Taught by 
Dr. R. A. Scott, the course is planned so 
that in forty-eight weeks the student can 
complete the equivalent of three vears of 
college chemistry and be qualified for a 
position as industrial chemist. 

President Roscoe Pulliam, discussing 
these added evening classes, pointed out: 

“In planning the work, we have tried to 
offer two kinds of courses. Since we are 
especially interested in providing oppor- 
tunities for further education to workers in 
the Illinois Ordnance Plant, we are offering 
courses that bear immediately upon the 
work which is being done in the plant. 
Second, we have tried to offer work in all 
fields of general education, so that a stu- 
dent may continue his work toward a 
bachelor’s degree in the college while mak- 
ing his contribution to the war effort by 
working during the day.” 


Miss Blenda Olson 


Miss Blenda Olson, for more than thirty 
years a member of the faculty of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, died June 
11 in Galesburg, following an operation 
in a hospital there. Services for Miss Olson 
were held in the Arts Building at Western 
on June 13. 

Miss Olson was appointed to the faculty 
of Western as a teacher of English in 
the academy in 1905. In 1908 she became 
a member of the German department of the 
college. From 1917 until 1938 Miss Olson 
taught French. In 1938 she became a mem- 
ber of the college library staff. 

Miss Olson was born in Lonashultz 
parish, near Vexie, Smaaland, Sweden, and 
came to this country when she was ten 
years old. She was educated in the Urbana 
public schools, took her bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Illinois in 1905, master’s 
degree at Columbia University in 1909, and 
attended the Harvard Summer School that 
year. She received the diploma from the 
New School of Conversational French, in 
Chicago, in 1919; certificate d'Etudes 
Francaises, University of Gennoble in 1921; 
and attended Sorbonne University, Paris, 
during the summer of 1921. 

(Continued on third cover) 
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By EARL H. HANSON 


Do low scores in mathematics and 
physics made by candidates for 
the technical branches of the serv- 
ices point to a weakness in high- 
school and college preparation? 


ai: articles and editorials are 
being written based upon criticisms 
by some Army and Navy officials that 
even college graduates who are now 
being inducted into the more technical 
branches of the services exhibit weak- 
ness in such fundamentals as mathe- 
matics and science, especially physics. 

It is not true that all of the officials 
are voicing this criticism. There are, 
in fact, many who are warmly prais- 
ing the educational system of the 
country for such facts as the follow- 
ing : 

|. That this present draft Army is inches 
taller, pounds heavier, and generally more 
rugged, physically, than the draft Army of 
1917 

2. That its attitudes are sounder, more 
wholesome, and more nearly in tune with 
the desirable attitudes of real Americans 

3. That, in the main, the selectees are 
more alert and apparently better able to 
attack their jobs intelligently 


The late General Hugh S. Johnson, 
who was frequently critical and often 
caustic, wrote in his column February 


11, 1941: 


It is not disloyal to my own or younger 
generations up to this time, but the un- 
questioned superior class of these kids who 
are going into the Army today merely con- 
firms my random observaticns of continued 
improvement in our crop of boys for many 
years .. . No one who has had close con- 
tact with the draft of the last war can look 
at this product without becoming convinced 
of the improvement . . . The same thing is 
obvious at West Point and the colleges. 
It is apparent at the CCC camps and wher- 
ever you get a good look at young men 
in the mass. The improvement is in in- 
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telligence, appearance, and most of all in 
cleanliness, tolerance, and high or even 
idealistic mental outlook. 

Nevertheless, there are Army and 
Naval officers responsible for those 
branches of the service which demand 
a highly technical preparation, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, who are 
sharply critical. They state that boys 
and young men do not know enough 
about the fundamentals of physics, 
geometry, trigonometry, or even sim- 
ple arithmetic. 


Are These Criticisms Justifiable? 


No doubt the critics are correct in 
their claim that some of the men they 
encounter are not as proficient in 
mathematics and science as the more 
technical services demand. 

It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that there is due a just criticism 
of the training institutions. We need 
to know a great deal more about these 
men than the mere fact that many 
are failing tests. We should know 
their 1.Q.’s, their aptitudes toward 
special lines of work, and the kind of 
training they elected in high school 
and college. 

There has been a rather absurd 
tendency upon the part of many, not 
only Army officers, to assume that 
any high-school or college graduate 
should be good officer material for any 
branch of the service. People who 
know how different are the abilities 
of human beings, recognize this ab- 
surdity. It is rather common knowl- 
edge that abilities generally classify 
themselves into four groups: 

1. The ability to 
ideas 

This is the skill naval gunners, aviation 
engineers, etc., need. 

2. The ability to learn languages 

3. The ability to manipulate people 

Sergeants, line officers, in fact, any offi- 
cer who finds it essential to secure per- 
sonal co-operation and loyalty must rank 
high in this skill. 

4. The ability to manipulate things 

This involves a high development of the 
kinaesthetic sense. People who are skillful 
in music and fine arts, as well as in manual 
arts, fall into this class. 


manipulate abstract 


There may in one individual be a 
very high correlation between all 
groups of ability, and again there may 
not. Anyone who stops to think even 
briefly, will recognize among his ac- 
quaintances people strong in one and 
not in others. | am acquainted with 
many intelligent people, however, who 
have never thought of these differ- 
ences in ability; their work has not 
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made it necessary. These folks naively 
assume that any normal person should 
be able to act easily and intelligently 
in the realm of higher mathematics or 
physical science provided he has had 
the right kind of instruction. As a 
rule, not much argument is needed to 
convince most of them that there are 
many people upon whom the finest 
kind of instruction in these fields 
would be wasted. Some fine boys and 
girls could go to school a hundred 
years and still never comprehend the 
science of geometry. 

It certainly is manifestly unfair, 
when random testing a large group of 
men to find technical noncommis- 
sioned or officer material, to decide 
that the instruction given these people 
was good or poor upon the basis of 
scores in that test. Many such men 
would have had very little instruction 
in higher mathematics. Certainly they 
would not if the guidance programs 
of secondary schools were at all ef- 
fective. Those who cannot do abstract 
mathematics should be encouraged to 
stay away from such subjects. Only 
heartbreak and hurt personalities re- 
sult when people try to do things they 
simply are not fitted to do. Academic 
graveyards are filled with unfortunate 
souls who have become nervous 
wrecks because parents, friends, and 
teachers have pressed them to try to 
do things which nature did not fit 
them to do. 

Instead of judging the quality of 
the training programs of high schools 
and colleges on the basis of mathe- 
matics tests administered shotgun 
fashion to large numbers of youths 
selected almost at random, there 
should have been a judgment based 
upon a careful testing of men qualified 
for the technical services by native 
ability and previous instruction. If 
this is done, if the tests are valid and 
reliable, and the results bad, then 
there is just ground for criticism. If 
on the other hand the test scores are 
good, the training programs are com- 
mendable. 


W hat of the Criticism Should 
We Accept 


There is a strong possibility that 
the guidance programs of secondary 
schools have been defective in at least 
one respect. There probably are more 
young people qualified to succeed in 
higher mathematics than are electing 
those subjects at present. Math has 
the reputation of being tough, and 
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even moderately bright boys and girls 
afflicted with the indolence of youth 
are inclined to avoid such subjects 
unless they are encouraged to take 
them. The present state of the world, 
in peace time as well as in wartime, 
is demanding more and more mathe- 
matical ability. Consequently, it may 
be the schools’ job to prepare more 
youngsters qualified in mathematics 
and science than was true a genera- 
tion ago. The guidance programs of 
secondary schools should take notice 
of the criticism if it is a complaint 
that there are just not enough men 
fundamentally trained in mathematics 
and physics to supply the present 
need of the Army. 

Of course, it is possible that the 
cream of this ability was properly 
trained but is being held by the war 
industries. There may actually be a 
temporary shortage of such ability 
just now as there is a present short- 
age of steel. 

Guidance 


authorities, however, 


should make plain to boys and girls 
just what part mathematics and sci- 
ence are playing in our lives. Young 
people should understand the degree 
of demand there is for mathematical 
and scientific training. They should 
carefully analyze themselves to deter- 


mine whether or not they are com- 
posed of the stuff that will stand 
training in these fields, and if they are, 
they should not lightly turn away 
from such subjects to something 
which seems easier merely because 
they do not wish to work hard. 


Should Curriculums and Methods 
be Formalized 

There is a strong suggestion, usu- 
ally by the same people who criticize 
the math instruction of the schools, 
that much of the humanistic content 
of our curriculum should be thrown 
out and that it be narrowed to in- 
clude basically only the 3 R’s. If we 
were all made pretty much alike, and 
if the world had little need for any 
abilities outside the 3 R’s, that is just 
what should be done. On the other 
hand, if the world has use for other 
abilities, and if we are not all alike, 
then we should turn a deaf ear. 

It is obvious that the world can 
and must develop many more skills 
than those comprehended in the 3 
R's. The following are not classified 
as reading, 'riting, and ’rithmetic, and 
yet their value is recognized : 


1. The ability to manage people so as to 
secure warm and enthusiastic support 
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2. The ability to live in complete physical 
health 

3. The ability to live in complete harmony 
with one’s self 

Those who do not have the inner-man 
composed are, at least, a little insane. The 
Lord save us from a completely insane 
world. Perhaps in some respects, this is the 
most critical ability of all, and the lack of 
it is largely responsible for the terrible 
state of war in which the whole world now 
is. 

4. Men and women who understand the 
American ideal, love it, and are competent 
to live under it 

5. Men and women of such predictable 
character that they may be relied upon to 
do the things which their enlightened con- 
sciences tell them is right. 

6. The ability to compose and produce 
beautiful music and art 

7. The ability to perform hundreds of 
manual skills which society finds indis- 
pensable 


Obviously, to limit the curriculum 
to a rigorous discipline in science, 
mathematics, formal reading, hand- 
writing, and spelling, would be to 
strike a terrible blow at a healthy 
modern society. Life as we know it in 
the United States simply couldn’t go 
on at all if the schools were concerned 
only with such a narrow curriculum. 

The question of method is also vital. 
The same critics usually insist that 
the very formal methods of yesterday 
were superior to the methods of to- 
day. Every objective comparison 
points out the falseness of such a 
statement, however. 

Mr. E. P. Nutting, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Moline, de- 
scribed one such comparison in a lec- 
ture in Rock Island some time ago. 
He stated that an examination in 
arithmetic, with the scores the chil- 
dren earned, which had been given 
many, many years ago, was found 
yellowed with age in the school vault 
of a certain large city in Illinois. The 
school authorities of that city admin- 
istered exactly the same test to mod- 
ern youngsters classifying in the same 
grades. The results were startling. 
The modern youngsters went over the 
top of the test. They far exceeded the 
scores of their grandparents. 

There is no doubt but that psychol- 
ogy has taught us many things about 
how we learn. It would be ridiculous 
to scrap these gains merely because 
some oldster who has forgotten all the 
unpleasantness of his youth, decorates 
his past with a halo, harks back to 
those good old days, and insists that 
children learned much better then 
than they do now. The fact simply is 
that they just did not learn nearly as 
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well in those old days as they do at 
present. 

The present experience of England 
is pertinent. A bulletin, published in 
1941 in behalf of the British Board 
of Education, states: 


Owing to the loss of time when schools 
were closed for evacuation, some teachers 
felt that they ought to concentrate, when 
work was resumed, on the three R’s. The 
results have been interesting. A junior 
school, for example, that concentrated on 
the three R’s found after two months that, 
although the experiment had succeeded in 
its main aim in bringing the children back 
to standard in these elements, the pupils 
were becoming bored and the progress was, 
in fact, slowing up. It was decided, there- 
fore, to return to a more balanced cur- 
riculum. 

A similar experiment in an infants’ school 
led to much the same conclusion. In spite of 
emphasis on reading, the children’s powers 
of expression actually seemed to suffer and 
their general outlook became more babyish. 
Such experiences confirm the belief that 
the broader curriculum of today is more 
beneficial than the narrow one of a genera- 
tion ago. 

Other portions of this bulletin bring 
out the fact that while education has 
been terribly disorganized in England, 
the result has not been all bad because 
circumstances have forced upon teach- 
ers and children alike a curriculum 
content closely related to the act of 
self-preservation. The youngsters 
must learn in school those things 
which will save their lives for them 
both in and out of school. Consequent- 
ly, the drive behind what they learn 
is phenomenal, and what they learn 
is not forgotten. 

The British children by necessity 
are living in an activity school, the 
fundamental plank of which is: A 
child learns better and more perma- 
nently if the skill or the knowledge 
that he acquires is fundamentally con- 
nected with some immediate task ac- 
cepted by the child as desirable. This 
task or activity may be either manual 
or non-manual. 

The truth of this statement should 
be apparent to any human being. 
There isn’t a one of us—not a moron 
—who has not experienced its truth. 
We all know that those skills and 
those knowledges which we use are 
those which remain with us. Those 
which we do not use, soon leave us. 

The extraordinarily extensive ex- 
periment with the activity program 
carried out in the New York schools 
and evaluated by the State Board of 
Education, is further evidence that 
modern curriculum and modern meth- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Education in a Democracy 
Importance O P lanning 


“*,.. Lowell pointed out the constant change in our patterns of life when 
he wrote, ‘New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good 
uncouth.’ Our entire system of education today needs to be analyzed 
and in some respects modified because of rapid technological develop- 
ments... problems growing out of the present war and the coming 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 


s term “planning” is much used 
today in reference to governmental 
services. To determine long-time goals 
there are set up such agencies as city 
zoning commissions, county planning 
bodies, state planning councils, and 
national planning committees and 
boards. 

The primary purpose in educational 
planning is to enable our schools to 
contribute more to the welfare of our 
children and to the progress and bene- 
fit of society. 


Needs of Planning 


Nearly a century ago Lowell point- 
ed out the constant change in our pat- 
terns of life when he wrote, “New 
occasions teach new duties, time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” Our en- 
tire system of education today needs 
to be analyzed and in some respects 
modified because of rapid technolog- 
ical developments and on account of 
problems growing out of the present 
war and the coming post-war era of 
reconstruction. 

lt becomes more and more clear 
that both state and Federal grants to 
public education will be contingent in 
the future upon careful plans that 
have been developed with reference to 
long-time goals. Particularly will this 
be true in financial assistance given 
for new school buildings. 

Moreover, long-time planning is 
needed in order to guide current re- 
visions and reforms in line with de- 
sirable goals of the future that have 
been carefully formulated. For ex- 
ample, the consolidation of a few tiny 
school districts may prove unfortunate 
if such conflicts with the best interests 
of a more desirable plan of reorgan- 
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post-war era of reconstruction.” 


ization upon an enlarged community 
or county basis. 

A recent study of progress made 
from 1918 to 1940 in eliminating one- 
room schools shows that Illinois ranks 
only forty-eighth among the states. It 
is certainly time for us to formulate 
a state-wide program to attain larger 
school units of administration and 
finance. 

Under our Selective Service Act it 
was found that of the first one million 
men rejected approximately 100,000 
lacked the equivalent of a fourth-grade 
education. Of the 900,000 not accepted 
because of physical defects, reasons 
for rejections included: dental de- 
fects, 20.9 percent; defective eyes, 
13.7 percent ; cardiovascular diseases, 
10.6 percent ; musculo-skeletal defects, 
6.8 percent; venereal diseases, 6.3 
percent ; mental and nervous diseases, 
6.3 percent; etc.’ Authorities have 
stated that many of these rejections 
could have been prevented through 
proper education in the school, home, 
and community. Such findings merely 
illustrate another need of formulating 
plans to improve public educational 
service for the welfare of our Nation 
in times both of war and of peace. 

The 1940 Federal Census showed 
that 27 percent of our sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old children in Illinois 
were not in school, percentages for 
our counties ranging from 14.1 per- 
cent (DuPage) to 61.3 percent 
(Monroe). In many respects public 


‘Page 1,364 of Journal of American Medical 
Association, October 18, 1941. 
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education has never been adequate, 
and planned changes are necessary to 
make it so. Indeed, we must admit 
that in thousands of districts in II- 
linois we have terms of school too 
short, many teachers whose training 
has not yet reached the professional 
level, and curriculums too traditional 
for a large number of our children. 

A big job of planning faces us with 
respect to general tax reform and 
school finance! A more diversified 
revenue system, dependent in part 
upon amending our State Constitu- 
tion, is needed. Illinois ranks only 
forty-second in the effectiveness with 
which real estate is assessed in relation 
to its value and only forty-sixth in our 
effectiveness in assessing all property 
in relation to our wealth. 

Certainly the State as a unit of 
school support is not fulfilling its 
duty, for educational opportunities 
have not been equalized as yet to a 
defensible level. We rank only thirty- 
eighth in the percentage of common 
school support that comes from the 
State Treasury and thirty-fifth in the 
average amount per pupil given to 
public schools by the State. 

In any ranking of states on ability 
to support public education [Illinois 
stands near the top of the list. It is 
also true that we rank among the 
leading states in expenditure per pupil, 
but our effort should always be inter- 
preted in relation to our ability. We 
are not expending the effort that we 
should, for Illinois ranks only thirty- 
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fifth among the states in the per- 
centage of our annual income spent 
for public common school education. 

Education needs to be studied with 
a view toward “saving time.” There 
is evidence that some present curricu- 
lar materials might be eliminated and 
that modern machinery and devices 
could be used in some subjects of in- 
struction in order to gain time and 
thus permit pupils to reach out into 
other fields of learning. 

We need careful planning in order 
to achieve a truly democratic process 
in the work of pupils, teachers, and 
administration. Public education needs 
more co-operative effort in planning 
in order to inspire a warmer public 
confidence based on understanding 
and to produce a broader public par- 
ticipation. 


Agencies of Planning 


Since the services of the schools 
and the community are mutual in 
many ways, it is only logical that a 
planning agency for public education 
should represent all community inter- 
ests. It seems necessary to suggest 
that in any such planning care should 
be taken to see that there are included 
representatives of the board of educa- 
tion and some leaders who have a dis- 
tinctly professional view of public 
education and its aims. 

Youth itself should help to formu- 
late community programs because 
young people can contribute worthy 
ideas and are eager to serve. Com- 
munity leaders should recognize youth 
as a directive force in the community 
and should practice democracy by us- 
ing our young people as active part- 
ners in projects of development. 

It is highly important where a plan- 
ning program is undertaken that there 
be carefully outlined at an early date 
the general purposes and procedures. 
An executive committee will need to 
be set up at least for the purpose of 
making contacts with state and Fed- 
eral planning authorities in order to 
learn what guidance and assistance 
these higher governmental agencies 
can offer. 

In all planning projects there 
should be no hesitancy in seeking 
technical advice, study materials, li- 
brary aids, and the like, in order that 
there may be proper orientation and 
understanding. Moreover, provision 
should be made for members of the 
planning council as such to contact 
various community groups in order 
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that the people as a whole may know 
what planning means. 

Some educational planning may 
well be undertaken on a county basis; 
for example, a study of school-district 
reorganization. Indeed, most impor- 
tant study programs in education will 
involve state and perhaps national 
participation. The state imposes many 
school standards, such as minimum 
length of term, minimum qualifica- 
tions of teachers, requirements in 
school sanitation, courses of study, 
pupil transportation, recognition and 
accrediting, and the like. Yet, Illinois 
has had no consistent state-wide effort 
in long-time educational planning. 

The Nation may well be called upon 
to do more in educational planning in 
the future. On the basis of local and 
state ability alone schools in some 
states cannot be supported adequately 
enough to fit children well for the 
demands of our modern age. States 
vary in wealth per pupil enrolled in 
public common schools from $2,569 
to $31,004.2 In annual income per 
child aged five to seventeen years they 
vary from $698 to $5,130.* Federal 
aid for schools at least upon an equal- 
ization program should come now. 


Steps in Planning 


Among the important steps that 
have been listed* for planning pro- 
cedure may be included the following : 
(a) Determine long-range goals. (In 
education this might cover the aims 
and goals to be achieved by the child, 
the scope of school enterprises to be 
offered, the type and content of cur- 
riculum, and the like.) (b) Analyze 
the local situation and determine its 
status upon the basis of study, re- 
search, and technical measures and 
advice. (c) Determine immediate 
needs as well as those to be fulfilled 
later. (This should result as above 
points are covered.) (d) Consider 
plans possible in arriving at goals de- 
sired. (e) Select the most feasible 
plan, determining the part to be 
played by local, county, state, or 
other agency, the part of the program 
to be done by voluntary group effort, 
the expense involved, and the like. 
(f) Execute the selected plan, giving 


*Page 12 of State Comparisons of School Sup- 
port, Research Division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

8Page 23 of Education A National Problem, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

‘These me] are based largely upon: (a) 
Page 125 of Report of 1942, National Resources 
Planning Board, Washington. D. C. (b) Page 13 
of What the Schools Can Do, Pamphlet No. 4, 
National Defense Series. . Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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due attention to the need of keeping 
the public informed of the procedure 
and of co-ordinating efforts by the 
joint agencies of execution. 

Determination of the general goals 
to be achieved is one of the most im- 
portant steps in any planning project. 
Such goals will need to be analyzed in 
detail before the project is finally 
executed. 


Goals for Health Program 


As an example of the general goals 
against which the present offerings of 
a health program may be checked with 
a view toward further progress, we 
submit the following list drawn 
largely from a recent publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission.* 


(a) For all children on entering school a 
thorough physical examination, with system- 
atic follow-up to correct remedial defects. 
(b) Regular daily health inspection for all 
children at the opening of school. (c) Seg- 
regation or sending home of children who 
show symptoms of contagious diseases. (d) 
A follow-up program for signs of physical 
deficiencies such as dental defects, poor vi- 
sion, and malnutrition. 

(e) For every pupil scientific instruction 
concerning personal and public hygiene and 
the effects of stimulants and narcotics. (f) 
For every boy and girl appropriate physical 
instruction, with active sports for strong 
bodies and corrective exercises for physical 
weaknesses. (g) For older children instruc- 
tion in the principles of first aid. 

(h) For every teacher a familiarity with 
the principles and methods of first aid. (i) 
Education of parents on the importance of 
promoting the health of their children. 

(j) Close co-operation with local pupil 
health services or action to seek the estab- 
lishment of such services if they are not 
now available. Such co-operation and activ- 
ity may extend to county, state, or even 
Federal health agencies. 

Co-operation with local groups, such as 
parent-teacher organizations, in promotion 
of health of the pre-school child. (k) Rec- 
reational facilities of the school made avail- 
able under proper supervision for both 
children and adults during evenings and 
week ends throughout the entire calendar 
year. 

(1) Instruction in home economics to 
include the latest findings in research and 
nutrition and a program to carry over such 
instruction to the homes of the students. 
Home nursing instruction for older high- 
school girls wherever qualified nurse-teach- 
ers are available. (m) Nourishing school 
lunches provided for children who other- 
wise would not have them. 

(n) Thorough physical examinations for 
all children at intervals of two or three 
years as they progress through the schools. 
(o) A final health check-up of graduates at 
the completion of a formal common school 

SPages 12-15 of A War Policy for American 
Schools, issued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and published by the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., February 1942. 
(Price 10 cents). 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Teaching Government 
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By CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


’ 
se the Nation at war classes in 
government take on added meaning. 
We are fighting to preserve demo- 
cratic institutions. Just what are these 
institutions? The government class 
more than any other offers an oppor- 
tunity to give reality to the ideals of 
democracy. Without ignoring past 
and present shortcomings in the oper- 
ation of our democratic processes, the 
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teacher of government can extol and 
illustrate the virtues of free govern- 
ment and show what is necessary to 
insure that government remains free. 

Propaganda? Yes—why not? Is 
there any political faith more deserv- 
ing or more in need of vigorous and 
outspoken presentation than the faith 
that men can achieve the highest pos- 
sible development under political in- 
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stitutions chosen and controlled by 
themselves ? 


W ar-time Opportunities 


The war-time government teacher 
has an unusual opportunity to vitalize 
his subject by encouraging his stu- 
dents, both as individuals and as a 
class group, to take an active part in 
the community’s war effort. The gov- 
ernment class, or a committee of the 
class, could take charge of the collec- 
tion and disposal of all waste paper 
and other salvage from the school, 
turning the proceeds over to the local 
Red Cross chapter or U.S.O. unit. 

If the community contains an im- 
portant war industry, a committee of 
students under the direction of the 
teacher might make a survey of the 
part-time and summer employment op- 
portunities for older students, and 
serve as an employment information 
bureau and clearing house. If the 
community is primarily agricultural, 
a similar committee might make a 
survey of the employment needs on 
farms which could be met by part- 
time student labor, and act as a clear- 
ing house to bring farmers and po- 
tential workers together. 

The government class could offer 
the services of its members to the lo- 
cal Civilian Defense Council as mes- 
sengers, distributors of instructions to 
householders, and like tasks. Possibly 
the class could form the basis for a 
Red Cross first-aid instruction unit. 
Such activities, in addition to being 
decidedly worth-while, will bring home 
to the students the fact that public 
service with no thought of personal 
gain is an essential of good citizenship. 

The teacher’s attitude in large 
measure will determine the student’s 
attitude. The teacher has failed if his 
students look upon government simply 
as one more subject to be mastered 
for class purposes and fail to realize 
that they are being introduced to a 
subject which will be significant to 
them every day of their lives, in the 
years of peace to come no less than 
the years of war. 

The present war and the events 
leading up to it teach us as no text- 
book could hope to do that the form 
and spirit of government determine 
the pattern of life of the people. Once 
students grasp this the tendency to 
view the subject as just another series 
of routine assignments will disappear. 
They will realize that the material of 
the course is found all around them, 
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that they form a part of it themselves. 
Politics the Concern of Every 
Citizen 

One danger the teacher should 
guard against is the tendency to mini- 
mize the importance of local govern- 
ment as compared with the national 
government. Present at all times, this 
tendency is likely to be stronger in 
wartime, when we look to Washington 
rather than to the city hall, the county 
courthouse, or the state capitol, for 
the direction of our war effort. 

With public attention concentrated 
on the national war effort, there is in- 
creased danger that local problems of 
government, including the selection of 
local officials, will receive inadequate 
public attention, with the result that 
selfish interests may control local mat- 
ters to their own advantage. Classes 
in government should be made aware 
of this tendency, and the students 
should be encouraged to keep their 
fingers close to the pulse of local politi- 
cal developments. 

One widely held attitude that should 
be hit at every opportunity is that 
politics is by its nature a dirty busi- 
ness, with the result that many of our 
“best” citizens feel that it is no con- 
cern of theirs. When we realize that 
men and women in public life, whether 
in the local courthouse or the national 
capitol, are on the average just about 
like the rest of us in intelligence, abil- 
ity, and integrity, we have taken the 
first step toward learning that prob- 
lems of government are as much a 
matter of common concern as problems 
of business or of the professions. Polli- 
tics is not the concern of politicians 
only. Politicians are not a race apart. 

The community war effort will do 
much to dispel this misconception. 
Large numbers of citizens who have 
never taken part in public affairs now 
find themselves working side by side 
with public officials in promoting the 
war program. They will make the in- 
escapable discovery that public officials 
are very much like themselves. Stu- 
dents in the government class can take 
their places alongside their elders in 
such patriotic efforts, and the same 
lesson will be impressed upon them. 

The teacher of government should 
inform himself of the actual machinery 
and operation of politics, with its evils 
as well as its strengths, and should 
give his students a realistic picture. 
While the seamy side of politics should 
not be unduly emphasized, on the other 
hand a too rosy picture, which the stu- 
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dents later will find to be unwarrant- 
able should be avoided. Such disillu- 
sionment may result in a revulsion 
from all political activity. Tell students 
the simple truth and encourage them 
to discover the truth for themselves. 
Only thus will they come to appreciate 
the significance of their own role as 
citizens of a democracy. 

The Nazis delight in preaching that 
democratic government is feeble, in- 
efficient, and corrupt. Students in our 
government classes today, more than 
at any previous time, should learn that 
the elimination of abuses and the cor- 
rection of mistakes in government are 
in the hands of citizens. If the citizens 
refuse to take this responsibility, the 
door is left wide open for the iron 
hand of the dictator, who, while pre- 
tending to end some abuses, will intro- 
duce others infinitely worse. 


Controversial Matters 


What should be the teacher's atti- 
tude in class on matters of public con- 
troversy? Two points of view should 
be held: first, that the teacher is a pub- 
lic servant, supported by public funds, 
who expects to retain his position re- 
gardless of partisan considerations ; 
and second, that no teacher can do his 
best if he is gagged, if he must con- 
tinually trim his sails when he would 
like to run free before the wind. 
Seemingly opposed, these two points 
can be reconciled by common sense. 

All controversial questions which 
arise (and they should be welcomed ) 
should be presented from all possible 
points of view insofar as the teacher 
is able to do it. Having stated the 
various sides of a question, the teacher 
should feel free to give his own con- 
clusions with the reasons for them. A 
teacher of government who posed as a 
neutral on all public issues would be 
a colorless teacher indeed. After all, 
teachers of government are in an im- 
portant sense missionaries in the cause 
of good government. As far as possible 
personalities should be avoided in criti- 
cizing existing evils. The students 
should be left free to make the personal 
applications. 

In all cases students should have the 
same freedom of speech which the 
teacher assumes for himself. The 
teacher should avoid placing himself 
in the position of a petty dictator over 
the minds of his students. While free- 
dom of speech has little meaning when 
considering mathematical processes or 
chemical formulae, manifestly it has 
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great meaning in a class in govern- 
ment. 

* One test of good government teach- 
ing is met when students feel that they 
can dispute a position taken by the 
teacher without hurt to their own class 
standing. It may happen that student 
suggestions may cause the teacher to 
change his own mind. In such a case 
the teacher should acknowledge the 
contribution of the student and point 
out the difference it makes in his own 
position on the subject. He should not 
only do this, but do it gracefully. An 
assumption of infallibility will weake: 
student confidence in the teacher anc 
student interest in the subject. 

Sound conclusions are based on 
facts, not on hazy generalizations 
When the student has the proper inter 
est, the facts will be mastered without 
prodding. The interested student wil 
call for more facts, and the teacher wil! 
have his knowledge tested just as thor 
oughly as he tests that of the student 
Nothing irritates a teacher more than a 
student who “stalls” when called upon 
Perhaps students are irritated by 
teacher who uses the same tactics! It is 
a poor teacher who can not carry his 
students well beyond the confines of 
the textbook, but even the most 
scholarly teacher will have occasion to 
use the simple statement “I do not 
know.” A co-operative effort to find 
the answer should follow. 


Teacher’s Citizenship 

The purpose of the government 
course is to make it possible for the 
students to become better citizens. Ob- 
viously, the teacher should present an 
example of good citizenship. He should 
keep up-to-date his own information 
on public questions and he should be 
certain that his students have the 
means at hand to do likewise. He 
should meet all civic obligations cheer- 
fully and promptly. He should never 
allow his name to get on a delinquent 
tax list, for example. 

He should accept requests upon his 
time and effort for public purposes to 
the limit of his ability to serve. 
whether as chairman of a community 
salvage drive, in Red Cross solicita- 
tion or any other civic task. The 
teacher who resumes service in the 
classroom after serving in the armed 
services during the war will find that 
his teaching takes on new vigor and 
new meaning. He will be in a position 
to provide real leadership, in the class- 
room and out, in the difficult period 
of post-war adjustment. 
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. . - it is essential that we should re-educate ourselves 


right in the midst of war for new forms of international 
relations ... which would lead us to collaborate with other 


peoples...” 


® Eprror’s Note.—This discussion of seven 
points to be included in a post-war program 
of reconstruction concluded an address be- 
fore the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Denver, Colorado, Mon- 
day evening, June 29, 1942. The first part 
of the address was published in the Sep- 
tember issue of ILt1nors Epucation under 
the same title, “Post-War Planning Can't 
Wait.” In it the author set down a number 
of general premises in support of this prop- 
osition : 

What we need most of all today .. . 
is a new philosophy of relations between 
men and between nations. ... This new 
philosophy is emerging out of the war 
itself. We are discovering that even to 
survive we must act not merely for our 
ywn benefit and protection, but to col- 
laborate with others throughout the 
world who share our faith. 


* * * 


PROGRAM of post-war reconstruc- 
tion based on these general premises 


might 
points : 


include the following seven 


1. The United Nations should proclaim 
that the total war in which they are en- 
gaged has, as its first and foremost ob- 
jective, the liberation of all peoples—in- 
cluding the Germans, Italians and Japanese 
—from military dictatorship and the rule of 
arbitrary violence based on the concept of 
the “master race.” 

The emphasis should be placed on 
liberation, a dynamic, forward-looking 
movement, and not merely on survival, 
which has negative implications. If all 
we can do is survive, we shall have 
little impetus left for rebuilding a shat- 
tered world. But, in proclaiming a war 
of liberation, we must realize that only 
men who are truly free themselves can 
truly free others. 

Ve must free ourselves from our 
prejudices, our inner conflicts, our in- 
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tolerance toward minorities in our 
midst, before we can offer democracy 
to others as a pattern for their own 
future. It would avail us little if, after 
having defeated the efforts of Germany 
and Japan to set themselves up as 
“master races,’ we should seek to as- 
sume a “master race” attitude. 

As the French poet and aviator, 
Saint-Exupery, has said with fine hu- 
mility in his Flight to Arras: “The real 
task is to succeed in setting man free 
by making him master of himself. . . . 
We must give before we can receive, 
and build before we can inhabit.” 


2. The United Nations should declare 
that, since they seek no territorial aggran- 
dizement, consideration of territorial ques- 
tions in disputed areas should be postponed 
until total victory over the Axis powers. 


The United States and Britain have 
already declared in the Atlantic 
Charter that they have no territorial 
aims in this war. But we have not as 
yet a Pacific Charter, and the peoples 
of Asia are rightly questioning the ul- 
timate purposes of the Western powers 
in the Far East. Stalin has indicated 
that Russia wants no new territory 
after the war; yet doubt persists in 
the minds of Russia’s neighbors re- 
garding the war aims of the Kremlin. 
These doubts and questions play into 
the hands of Axis propagandists and 
should receive a public airing instead 
ot being relegated to the files of For- 
eign Offices. 

3. The United Nations should proclaim 
the right of peoples in economically back- 
ward regions to seek political independence 
and undertake to give these regions all 
assistance in their power to achieve this 
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goal by peaceful means on a basis of racial 
equality. 

The investment in democracy that 
the American people has made in the 
Philippines by seeking to raise the 
standard of living and literacy of the 
Filipinos and promising them inde- 
pendence at a specified date, has 
brought rich dividends in terms of 
Filipino loyalty. So has the sympathy 
of the United States for China’s strug- 
gle to achieve equality and maintain 
its territorial integrity. This trend, well 
initiated but unfortunately only in a 
few sectors of the world, should be car- 
ried forward in India, in other parts 
of Asia, in Latin America, in the 
Balkans. We should not merely toler- 
ate people who are unlike us in color, 
creed, or economic and social condi 
tion. We should actively collaborate 
with them, on a basis of equality, in 
rebuilding the world not only for our 
own benefit but also for theirs if we 
are not to leave all over the globe areas 
of poverty and discontent highly vul- 
nerable to Axis propaganda. 


4. The United Nations should declare 
their readiness to collaborate with any peo- 
ple, whatever its form of government, 
which respects the integrity and dignity of 
the individual and protects his rights within 
the state, provided he, in turn, acts as a 
responsible member of the community in 
which he lives. 


It would be a great mistake for the 
Western powers to insist that every 
nation should adopt what we call dem- 
ocratic institutions. To force these in- 
stitutions on other peoples by artificial 
means would merely be to discredit 
democracy. Democracy is not a mat- 
ter of this or that set of institutions. 

The essence of democracy is respect 
for the integrity and dignity of the in- 
dividual, and a jealous concern for the 
preservation of the rights of the indi- 
vidual as against the encroachments of 
the state—always provided the indi- 
vidual acts as a responsible member of 
the community. Today two countries 
are the bulwark of the United Na- 
tions—Russia in Europe and China 
in the Far East. Neither of them 
could be described as a democracy in 
our sense of the word. It would cer- 
tainly be a strange paradox if after the 
war we should hesitate or refuse to col- 
laborate with any nation merely be- 
cause it does not have our form of 
government or our economic system. 


5. The United Nations should proclaim 
their belief that human welfare must be 
the keystone of the peace settlement, and 
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can be most effectively assured by pooling 
the capital and labor, the managerial skill 
and inventive genius of all peoples for the 
tasks of reconstruction. 


There has been much talk about “‘re- 
distribution” of raw materials and 
colonies as a remedy for the ills of the 
world. Unfortunately, this cannot be 
done in such a way as to satisfy all na- 
tions for the simple reason that, when 
the earth was created, raw materials 
were distributed unequally over its 
surface. It will, therefore, be impos- 
sible, no matter how great the goodwill 
of the peacemakers, to cut up the world 
as if it were a pie and give each nation 
an equal share. What we must do is 
make it possible for all nations to share 
in the wealth of the world on an equal 
basis, contributing to the common pool 
whatever resources, talents, or skills 
they happen to command. 

There is no reason to assume that 
this peace-time pooling would have to 
take place on a dictatorially regimented 
basis. On the contrary, it must be 
hoped that private enterprise and in- 
itiative, operating on a basis of volun- 
tary collaboration, may provide the 
mainspring for world reconstruction. 

But the maintenance of private en- 
terprise will in turn depend on the 
willingness of all those engaged in pro- 


duction—workers no less than manag- 
ers—to act as responsible members of 
society and to pool their efforts not 
merely for personal profit or advance- 
ment, but for the promotion of human 
welfare in general. 


6. The United Nations should undertake, 
at the close of military hostilities, to main- 
tain war-time economic and financial con- 
trols long enough to permit reconversion of 
industry, commerce, and agriculture from 
a war to a peace basis. Instead of demobil- 
ising the machinery of war-time collabora- 
tion once war is over, the United Nations 
should pledge themselves to remobilize it 
for peace-time needs. 


Today, in an hour of mortal danger, 
the United Nations are mingling their 
resources of manpower and war ma- 
terial. Australian soldiers, commanded 
by an American general, are using 
American equipment to defend the Pa- 
cific. An American general commands 
Chinese troops, while Russian aviators 
are being trained by British techni- 
cians in the use of British and Amer- 
ican planes. 

It should not prove impossible to 
carry this ready-made machinery over 
from war to peace. Similar even more 
highly integrated machinery existed in 
the last war, but it was scrapped the 
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moment peace was signed. We must 
prevent recurrence of catastrophic eco- 
nomic dislocations by remobilizing 
war-time machinery for peace-time. 

7. The United Nations should express 
their profound conviction that isolation and 
neutrality are no longer practicable for any 
nation, great or small, and that the hope 
for world stabilization lies in concerted ef- 
forts by all peoples to administer relations 
between nations on a basis of responsibility 
for each other's welfare. 

To prevent the United States and 
other United Nations from slipping 
back into isolation and national ego- 
tism after the war, it is essential that 
we should re-educate ourselves right 
in the midst of war for new forms of 
international relations based not on 
selfish opportunism but on an enlight- 
ened self-interest which would lead us 
to collaborate with other peopies in- 
stead of shutting them off from us 


by political and economic barriers. 


This re-education is not merely a 
responsibility of the government in 
Washington. It is a responsibility that 
rests on every citizen of the United 
States. For if we are to have a fully 
functioning democracy, each of us 
must feel responsible for the general 
pattern of our foreign policy, and to 
day we realize that foreign policy is 
not something remote from our daily 
lives but part and parcel of any activ 
ity in which we may be engaged. 

The magnitude of the tasks of post- 
war reconstruction should not fill us 
with discouragement or fear. On the 
contrary, we should feel peculiarly 
fortunate that we are living in a 
period of history which challenges the 
imagination, the courage, and the skill 
of each and every one of us. 





A Nation-wide Survey 
of School Districts 


The U. S. Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education, 
together with a number of other or- 
ganizations, are co-operating in a na- 
tion-wide survey of local school ad- 
ministrative units. Data are now being 
collected regarding attendance, num- 
ber of teachers, and current expense 
for classroom instruction (exclusive 
of the cost of transportation) for each 
local school administrative unit in the 
United States for the year 1939-1940. 
Such data will permit a comparison of 
costs of instruction, and will also take 
into account the extra educational bur- 
den due to smaller classes in small 
rural schools. Separate da‘a are sought 
for negro schools also. It is planned 
that when completed the study will 
furnish financial profile charts for the 
various states, these profile charts to 
be accompanied by complete tables. 
There will be separate charts for rural, 
urban, negro, and white schools. 

Dr. Eugene S. Lawler, of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, is director of the project. 

This study comes at a most oppor- 
tune time. School finance and organi- 
zation will be compelling problems in 
the war and reconstruction periods. 
Temporizing and stop-gap procedures 
will not serve in a period when the 
designing of new and socially more 
desirable patterns is imperative. In- 
telligent planning must proceed on a 
basis of fact. Illinois school people un- 
doubtedly will welcome this study of 
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school organization and finance and 
do their utmost to co-operate with its 
sponsors. 


New Releases of I.E. A. 
Research Department 


Titles of some recent releases of the 
I. E. A. Research Department follow : 

General Property Tax Problems in IIli- 
nois, mimeographed 

Sources of State School Funds Among 
the States, mimeographed 

School District Tax Rates Payable in 
1942, printed 

How Goes Equalization? mimeographed 
(A study of equalization under the common 
schoo! distribution fund) 


Many studies of the Research De- 
partment are released only in limited 
quantity and in mimeographed form 
because (1) their major purpose is 
for study by committees of the asso- 
ciation and (2) funds for printing are 
limited. For example, a recent mimeo- 
graphed report, “School District Re- 
organization and Related Problems,” 
was mimeographed only for commit- 
tee study. 

Soon to be released are “A Guide 
for Salary Scheduling,” to be printed, 
and “The Gateway Amendment to the 
Constitution of Illinois,” to be mimeo- 
graphed for committee study. The de- 
partment has other projects planned 
for study this fall, including investiga- 
tion of the income and cost of living 
of rural school teachers, a field survey 
of small high schools, and a study of 
achievement records of pupils in one- 
room and village schools in certain 
areas of Illinois. 
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Reference aids were indispensable and preparation of a bibliography was an important part of the project. 


Putting Children’s Interests 


To Work 


\ BouT what would you like to learn 
more if you were given time to do it? 
To a large degree you have been find- 
ing out what someone else thought 
you ought to want to know, but now 
is your chance.” 

After thinking for a few moments, 
the eighth-grade pupils began to sug- 
gest topics of interest to themselves, 
no two alike. Factors that helped de- 
termine their choice were previous 
experiences, hobbies, pets, topics of 
casual conversation, and vocational in- 
terests. 

The brightest, most versatile pupils 
in the class had difficulty in selecting 
one of several that occurred to them, 
while the dullest in the class found 
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equal difficulty in choosing anything. 
Pupils were not rushed into a decision 
but were given about a month to think 
the question over. During this time 
several of them changed their minds 
two or three times. 

Here is a partial list of topics even- 
tually chosen by the pupils: Cats, 
Training of Nurses, Turtles, Horses, 
Submarines, Matches, Rifles, Ameri- 
can Money, Slavery, Antiseptics, Sur- 
gery, Maps and Cartography, Wood- 
wind Instruments, Photography, 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes, Shipping 
on the Great Lakes, Paderewski and 
Handel, Hitler and Napoleon. 

The teacher did not care what sub- 
ject was chosen inasmuch as her ob- 
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jectives could be realized by one as 
well as another. 


Teacher Objectives 

The teacher's objectives were as 
follows: 

1. To afford opportunity for wide use of 
library facilities in locating information 

2. To aid pupils to search for facts 

3. To afford practice in selecting from 
various sources information pertaining to 
the chosen subject 

4. To afford a situation in which the pu 
pils improve writing, spelling, vocabulary, 
and language 

5. To increase their fund of information 
and broaden their interest 

6. To help pupils prepare a well organ 
ized and carefully executed outline 

7. To increase reading rate and compre 
hension 





Preparations for Work 


In the fall, the librarian came to the 
room and explained to the pupils how 
to use the card catalog, the Reader’s 
Guide, and the Children’s Catalog. 
Pupils then went to the library, where 
they were given definite assignments 
on the use of these information guides. 
They were then taught how to pre- 
pare .a bibliography and were given 
some practice in that. 

A committee of pupils checked the 
accuracy of these entries. This not 
only saved the time of the librarian 
and the teacher but it tended to make 
the committee members themselves 
more accurate. They were more ex- 
acting about form than adults would 
have been. 

The next preparatory step was giv- 
ing the pupils a correct form of out- 
line and explaining what items were 
of co-ordinate value. 


The Unit Proper 


It was not until after Christmas va- 
cation that intensive work on the units 
started. In the meantime, however, 
the pupils had been searching for in- 
formation and illustrative material. 
For about four weeks, practically all 
the regular class time—about three 
hours a day—was spent on this work, 
each pupil pursuing his own interest 
and working whenever it was most 
advantageous for him to work. 

During this time the unabridged 
dictionary was in almost constant use. 
Pupils learned in a meaningful way 
the various uses of dictionaries. The 
teacher served in the capacity of an 
advisor. Questions continually arose 
concerning the location of places, the 
meaning and choice of words, the cor- 
rect grammatical form to be used, etc. 

As each pupil came across a par- 
ticularly interesting fact, he desired to 
share such information with his class- 
mates and his teacher. To provide op- 
portunity for this and to secure va- 
riety of program, an occasional half 
hour was set aside for the members of 
the class to relate facts of particular 
interest that they had found. The fol- 
lowing are typical. 

I hadn’t known that the camera and the 
human eye operate on the same principle. 

(This led to a study of the eye and how 
it works, the cause of nearsightedness and 
farsightedness, and the dissection of the eye 


of a pig.) 
2 8 


I hadn’t known that Congress would 
make any laws concerning the manufacture 
of as small a thing as a match. 


0 


I have learned the difference between an- 
tiseptic and aseptic. One uses an antiseptic 
to cause something to be aseptic. 

* * * 


The word tortoise comes from the Latin 
word tortus that means twisted and crooked. 
The tortoise is so called because of its 
crooked legs. 


So it went, each one learning some- 
thing from all the rest, and they en- 
joyed it. 


Minimum Requirements 

Everyone was expected to do three 
things as a minimum requirement: 
first, to record a bibliography of his 
readings ; second, to outline the infor- 
mation he had selected as being most 
pertinent to his subject and more im- 
portant to him at that time; third, to 
follow that outline and write a com- 
plete essay on his subject. Most of the 
pupils illustrated their units with 
either pictures cut from newspapers, 
magazines, and advertising material, 
or with original drawings. Naturally 
the finished products varied greatly in 
length, but the range was from fifteen 
to thirty pages. All were written care- 
fully in ink and were accepted as 
turned in. In other words the teacher 
did not correct the first draft. Each 
pupil did that himself. When he was 
satisfied, he copied his essay in ink, 
and he was proud of the work he had 
done. 


Results 

In many cases pupils read several 
books directly or indirectly related to 
the units. The one who became inter- 
ested in Slavery read among other 
books: Up From Slavery, Brown 
America, and the Life of Paul Rob- 
eson. A girl who was interested in 
whales read Moby Dick. The boy who 
was interested in earthquakes read 
much on the life of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, who was successful in con- 
structing earthquake-proof buildings. 

No unit was thrown into the waste 
basket at the end of the term. It rep- 
resented too much work. The remain- 
der of the year each pupil served as a 
recognized authority on his subject 
and each was able to answer many 
questions that later came up in con- 
nection with other work. Someone 
would say, “Ask John; his unit was 
on that.” Thus there was the social 
sharing and the individual satisfaction 
that comes to anyone who knows 
something that the rest in his group 
do not know. 

One of the culminating activities 
was a broadcast from the local radio 
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station. This was in the nature of a 
group discussion, planned by the pu- 
pils themselves and carried on by 
them, of the values they had derived 
from this part of the year’s work. 
Then came the question, “When may 
we start ancther unit?” 


a 


Affiliated Teachers Associations 
of Illinois 


The Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Illinois was organized in 
March, 1940 by the presidents of 
twelve local associations for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating their activities 
in a state-wide program of education 
concerning pupil and teacher welfare, 
and for the support of the Illinois 
Education Association in its activities. 

Membership in the affiliation is 
open to any local association of rea- 
sonable size upon application to the 
secretary. Annual dues are based upon 
membership : ten cents for each mem- 
ber of the local association. Each as- 
sociation may send one official dele- 
gate to business meetings of the affili- 
ated associations, but others are wel- 
come as visitors. There are three 
meetings yearly : one early in October, 
one in December, and a third in April 
—all usually in Springfield. 

Programs during the past two years 
have been concerned with increasing 
the professional consciousness of 
teachers, studies of taxation and 
teacher income, how to establish 
salary schedules, credit unions, group 
insurance plans, group subscription 
and buying plans, public relations, 
professional ethics, and teacher tenure. 
The programs for this year will be 
built around the legislation affecting 
pupil and teacher welfare, as well as 
the question, how to meet the chal- 
lenge 1942-’43 presents the teaching 
profession. 

This program can be really effective 
only when it reaches many teachers in 
all parts of the State. If you do not 
have a local association and you feel 
that one would benefit your system, 
organize it; then increase its benefits 
by becoming affiliated with the A.T.A. 
For further information about A.T.A. 
membership, or help in organizing a 
local association write to the secre- 
tary, Miss Rachel Kuehn, high school, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, or to the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Marjorie Harris, junior 
high school, Taylorville, Illinois. 
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| extension of the credit union 
movement among the teachers of IIli- 
nois is an objective of the subcommit- 
tee on Credit Unions and Group In- 
surance of the I.E.A. Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee. In order that the sub- 
committee might have a factual back- 
ground for its work it sought, through 
a questionnaire, information regard- 
ing the organization and operation of 
established teacher credit unions in 
the State. The questionnaire, pre- 
pared in March, 1942, was mailed to 
teacher credit unions included in the 
State Auditor’s report for the year 
1940 with additions up to September, 
1941 reported in answer to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to school administrators 
hy the I.E.A. Research Department. 

The committee’s questionnaire 
called for information regarding the 
following: year of organization, per- 
cent of annual dividend, potential and 
actual number of members, number of 
borrowers, maximum loan, maximum 
number of shares allowed per mem- 
ber, maximum number of shares ac- 
tually held by a member, insurance of 
loans against death or permanent dis- 
ability of borrower, and whether all 
employes of district were eligible for 
membership. The returns, received 
from twenty-three credit unions, ap- 
pear in the accompanying tables. 

From Table I it is seen that the first 
teacher credit union in Illinois was 
organized in Chicago in 1931. Aurora, 
Champaign, Decatur, and Urbana fol- 
lowed in 1934. Since 1935 there has 
been a gradual growth. 

Teacher credit unions in Illinois 
are paying a dividend ranging from 
2.6 percent to 6 percent; the average 
is about 5 percent. Chicago Heights 
has paid no dividend since its organi- 
zation. Let it be said in this respect 
that the attitude of the Illinois Credit 
Union League is to keep the dividend 
rate at about 4 percent. The league 
urges the directors of credit unions to 
develop the most helpful type of serv- 
ice for all their members rather than 
to direct their efforts toward a high 
rate of return to shareholders. This 
does not imply that no dividends 
should be paid but that service first 
should be uppermost in the minds of 
directors. 


Membership, Loans, and Shares 


Table II shows that during 1941 
1,104 teachers or other school-district 
employes became members of credit 
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This study of organization and practice is basic to the effort 
to extend the credit union movement among all teachers 
sponsored by the Teacher Welfare Committee 


unions; 178 withdrew. A number of 
these are undoubtedly accounted for 
by the individual’s leaving the profes- 
sion, or by death of the member. The 
5,527 employes who as of December 
31, 1941 belonged to the twenty-three 
credit unions reporting comprised 39 
percent of a potential 14,550 mem- 
bers. There is reason to believe that 
memberships will grow as services are 
extended by the unions. Eight of the 
unions reporting, or 36 percent, are 
on a country-wide or township basis. 


From Table II, also, we note that 
2,569 of 5,527 members are borrow- 
ers. These people are enjoying a co- 
operative arrangement which permits 
them both to give and receive benefits 
for better and happier living. 

The older and’ larger unions can of 
course make large loans, the highest 
shown in Table II being $1,000. Most 
unions charge 1 percent per month on 
unpaid balan. .. Exceptions are Oak 
Park, which charges .8 percent per 

(Continued on page 54) 


TABLE I 


PERCENT OF ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


Beginning with Year of Organization 








Crepit UNION — 





| 1931 | 

Aurora—District 131 
Champaign Schools. . . 
Chicago Heights. ... 
Cicero Teachers Welfare Asso- | 

ciation ; 
Danville Teachers 7 im 
Decatur Teachers. 
East St. Louis. 
Jackson County Teachers. 
Knox County School Employees) 
Moline Schools | 
Morgan County Teachers | 

| 


Morton Teachers 
McDonough County Teachers. 
McHenry County Teachers. 
Northern Kane County Teachers| 
Oak Park Schools. 


Proviso Township Teachers. . 
Quincy Teachers....... 
Rockford Teachers. . . . 
Taylorville Teachers 

Union Teachers (Chicago)... . 
Urbana Teachers 

Winnetka Schools... . . 





1939 | 1940 | 1941 


5% 
0 
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Elect VERNON L. 
NICKELL 


Republican Nominee 


for 


SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


A Qualified Educational Leader 


Twenty-eight years experi- A leader in professional 
ence in rural, village, 
and city schools 


groups 


Alert and aggressive Outstanding record of 


A tireless worker achievement 


PLATFORM 


. An Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction affording edu- 


cational leadership, counsel, and service 


. Increased educational opportunity for the socially maladjusted, 


the mentally deficient, and the physically handicapped 
. Simplification of reports and recodification of school laws 


Immediate provision of a State course of study designed to meet 
the needs of Illinois schools, with special attention to the needs 


of rural education 
. The development of area trade and vocational schools 


. A deep and lasting understanding of and loyalty to American 
ideals, heritages and responsibilities as a major goal for the 


education of each child 
- Continual improvement of the teaching profession in Illinois 
. Co-operation in all efforts to prosecute the war successfully 


. Increased effort to secure more adequate State support for schools 


ON THE BASIS OF QUALIFICATIONS AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS VERNON L. NICKELL 
MERITS YOUR SUPPORT AT THE 
ELECTION 


November 3, 1942 


Again, the Federal Government 
and Education 


lt rapidly accelerating need for trained men and 
women in industry and in the military and governmental 
services is causing some governmental agencies and agents 
to think and act along lines characteristic of the Fascists. 
With emergency need as the excuse, these persons and 
agencies would take over all education directly connected 
with the war effort, using Federal funds for its support 
and provide Federal administration and supervision by 
regional officers, federally appointed and subject to some 
such Washington control as the Manpower Commission. 

The executive secretaries of state teachers associations 
meeting in Richmond, Virginia at the conclusion of the 
National Institute on Education and War in Washington 
D. C., were so keenly aware of the threat to public educa- 
tion in this proposal that they adopted resolutions regard 
ing the situation and forwarded copies to the President 
of the United States, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the chairman of the Wartime Commission and to 
the public press and the radio networks. 

The resolutions expressed the concern of the secretaries 
with regard to the part public education is to play in the 
war and post-war periods, their interest in the perpetua- 
tion and extension of public education in and for democ- 
racy, and their desire that all Federal funds devoted to 
educational purposes be distributed and applied through 
the regularly constituted agencies of public education, 
namely the Office of Education, the various state depart- 

. » » When educational needs arise which affect the 
national ‘welfare, cut across the bounds of states, and 
are beyond the unaided powers of states to meet, the 
Federal Government should move to meet these needs. 
It should not, however, itself operate and control edu- 
cational programs. Rather it should work through the 
state and local educational systems and strengthen 
these established agencies by supplying leadership and 
financial aid without control.—Educational Policies 
Commission. 

ments of public instruction, and the local school districts 

The state secretaries further resolved that these estab- 
lished units of public education should be assisted finan- 
cially so that they might function expeditiously and effi- 
ciently in meeting the tremendous demands upon educa- 
tion today. It was the belief of the secretaries that regu- 
larly instituted agencies of public education could and 
would operate more efficiently, economically, and quickly 
than new agencies, providing sufficient funds were made 
available to existing agencies by the Federal Government. 

Educators and other friends of public education, par- 
ticularly those persons interested in the vocational and 
trade education fields, need to be alert to the contingencies 
of the present situation. They should realize that it might 
be easy to secure Federal appropriations for Federally 
controlled education due to the war-time emergency, that 
the pressing demand of Federal aid for public education 
locally controlled might be shelved as a consequence of 
appropriations to Federal educational agencies, that the 
new education might be suddenly inaugurated, even by 
decree, and that private educational institutions might 
support the new program believing that eventually Federal! 
| aid might thereby reach schools other than those now 
supported from public funds.—I.F.P. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Des DAVE: 


I am writing this letter to you on 
the campus of the American Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., where the 
special conference called by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker to consider the war 
and the schools has been in progress 
for four days. Three hundred fifty 
educators from all over the Nation 
have heard representatives of the mil- 
itary and governmental forces ex- 
pound our needs and plans. The 
educators in turn have discussed these 
messages and ways and means of ex- 
pediting the war effort of the schools. 
Proceedings of this Institute on Edu- 
cation and the War will be incorpo- 
rated presently in a “Handbook on 
Education and the War” to be made 
available through the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Administrator McNutt’s statement 
to the Wartime Commission really 
prefaced the conference. He said in 
part, “Educators have shown, in de- 
fense, that they can act. This is total 
war. Whether you like it or not, 
whether you wear a uniform or not, 
‘you're in the army now.’ ” 


Need for Trained Manpower 


The stern realization that we are 
all “in the army now” grew as we 
heard the story of war, war efforts, 
and efforts toward victory. We con- 
sidered such subjects as “How shall 
education train needed manpower?” 
Lieutenant General Somervell stated 
that there is a current shortage of 
800,000 trained men for the present 
army of four million men. This means 
a shortage of two million trained men 
for an army of ten million. 

He stated that for every 1000 sol- 
diers, fifteen men in radio are needed. 
At present, one such man is available. 
For 300,000 soldiers, 4501 medicos 
are needed; 166 are now available. 
For the same 300,000 military men, 
1562 master mechanics are needed; 
14 are available. In addition to the 
shortages of trained men there are the 
shortages due to deferments because 
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of physical handicaps. 

Fowler Harper, deputy chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
said that everything now is reduced to 
the problem of manpower. He said 
there are now about 58,000,000 em- 
ployables in the country; 67,000,000 
are required to meet our present pro- 
duction needs. He predicted that the 
manpower problem will be particu- 
larly acute within six months. He said 
that five million additional women 


will have to enter industry during the 
next several months. He stated that 
all university and college staffs must 
be used for the training of manpower. 


Arthur S. Flemming, of the Civil 
Service Commission, stated that the 
Federal Government had 2,300,000 
workers on the Federal payroll today, 
and that 450,000 more may be needed 
during the next year. In addition 
thousands of replacements will be 
made due to calls to military service. 
He stated that the Government will 
need the assistance of the physically 
handicapped, displaced workers, and 
more and more women. 

William Bassett, of the Maritime 
Commission, reported that there are 
750,000 workmen in the shipyards 
now; that 23,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping will be built before the end of 
1943; that the great need is for engi- 
neers and more engineers. 

Dr. John R. Heller, of the Public 
Health Service, stated that 2000 med- 
ical officers are needed at once, and 
that thousands more will be needed 
during the next few months. 

The woman shortage in nursing is 
critical. Miss Edith Smith, of the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, reported the need for 3000 
additional nurses for each of the next 
twelve months. She predicted that 
every available able-bodied nurse 
would be inducted. In addition there 
are 20,000 local nursing vacancies ; 
40,000 new student nurses are needed 
this year; 50,000 will be needed next 
year, and 65,000 thereafter. 


October 19.2 


Challenge to Education 


I could cite many other statements 
and figures, Dave, but I think I have 
presented enough to indicate the tre- 
mendous need for trained workers, 
soldiers, sailors, marines, aviators, 
etc. Never has there been so great a 
premium on education. Never has 
there been such a challenge to educa 
tion. One speaker said, “Time is not 
with us; 
cial 


we are short of time.” 
education provides ‘tue badly 
needed short-cuts to adequate prepa 
ration for modern wartime service. 

Secretary Claude R. Wickard, of 
the Department of Agriculture, em 
phasized the growing shortage of ag- 
ricultural workers in a time when 
agriculture is called upon to produce 
more and more. He stated that a half- 
century of schooling in agriculture has 
made it possible for the modern Amer- 
ican farmer to meet the challenge to 
date. He said that women will be 
called upon to replace farm labor lost 
to the military forces. 

He asked that the 
teachers teach how democracy wages 
war on the food front, and that home 
teachers teach the food 
needs of our Army and Navy and of 
our allies; that they prepare our com- 
munities for the food rationings that 
are certain to come; that they empha- 
size consumption of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in lieu of canned goods; 
and that housewives be instructed in 
the proper use of foods during the war 
period. Director J. Weldon Jones, of 
the Bureau of the Budget, said short 
rations will become the rule for all 
civilians. 

Statements from others 
trend of the presentations: 

“This is a teacher’s war.” 

“Every activity now is a war ac 
tivity.” 

“General efficiency in health means 
economy which buys war savings.” 

“We use the schools because they 
make good—the teachers provide high 
level intelligent decision and action.” 


Spe- 


social science 


economics 


show the 
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“Pre-military courses will soon be 
available in all high schools.” 

“Every teacher will know the war- 
time needs of her pupils.” 


Implications for Schools and 
Teachers 

Dave, all of this spells work for 
the schools and school teachers. Fur- 
thermore, it means radical and prompt 
reorganization of courses of study, 
procedure, etc. to train our young 
people most expeditiously and ef- 
fectively to win the war. Physics, 
mathematics, and physical training, 
will be immediately emphasized. An 
orientation to Army and Navy service 
will be introduced. Guidance will be 
paramount. The causes and purposes 
of the war will be emphasized. Voca- 
tional education for youth and adults 
will be expanded. 

How can these extra services be 
financed? That is a question as yet 
unsolved. Fear is expressed here that 
the Federal Government might de- 
velop an over-all agency to direct and 
finance wartime education, separate 
and apart from public education as 
directed by local, state, and national 
offices of education. This would be 
most unfortunate for public education 
and the democracy it serves. 


The desire for speed and efficiency 
in the gaining of trained men and 
women may provide adequate reason 
for the creation of such an agency, 
politically and militarily controlied. 
Time is not waiting. Can the public 
schools meet the challenge? I believe 
they can. 


In case you would like to write for 
some of the materials I have found 
valuable here, the list follows. 


Helpful Publications 

School Transportation in Wartime. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The American Automobile 
Association. 

The Thousand Million (brief stories 
about the United Nations). Washington, 
D. C.: Office of War Information. 

Learning to Swim with the U. S. Navy. 
Washington, D. C.: Navy Department. 

Toward New Horizons (The World Be- 
yond the War). Washington, D. C.; Office 
of War Information. 

Nation at War (Shaping Victory on the 
Home Front). Chicago: F. E. Compton. 

Men Make the Navy. Washington, D. C.: 
Navy Department. 

Get in the Scrap (The Plan for the Octo- 
ber National Salvage Program). Washing- 
ton, D. C.: War Production Board. 

Economics of the Home Front. Wash- 
ington. D. C.: Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

(Continud on page 64) 
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To the Teachers —mus OF INTEREST 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WEILAND Superintendent 


- following is a list of publica- 
tions of the Office of Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction which will 
be helpful to teachers. Most of these 
circulars can be obtained through 
your local county superintendent. 


LARORATORY EQUIPMENT, APPARATUS AND 
Oruer Anns. Circular No. 298. A guide for 
high-school principals and science teachers 
in planning and selecting laboratory equip- 
ment and apparatus. Contains numerous di- 
agrams of laboratory layouts. 

An Ar To Book SELECTION FoR ELE- 
MENTARY ScHooL Liprartes. Compiled by 
Department of Public Instruction and IIli- 
nois State Library. A recommended list of 
1500 books for elementary school children. 

A ProGRAM OF SAFETY EDUCATION FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 
oF Inurnors. Circular No. 299. 170 pages. 
Part I—Administrators Guide. Part II—A 
Safety Program. Part II1I—Co-Curricular 
Activities. 

A ProGRAM OF SAFETY EDUCATION FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF 
Ittrnots. Circular No. 299a. 238 pages. In 
three parts, as Circular 299 above. 

HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucatTion Syt- 
LABus. Circular No. 301. General outline 
of the organization and administration of 
health and physical education for the schools 
of Illinois, including state requirements, 
program outlines, etc. Useful to adminis- 
trators. 

1939 ScHoot Law oF Ixtrnors. Circular 
No. 308. Includes all school laws and 
amendments up to and including those 
passed by the Sixty-first General Assembly. 
Also, other laws affecting schools. 

SaFeE TRANSPORTATION. Circular No. 309. 
The rules and regulations governing pupil 
transportation in Illinois. 

ScHoo. HEALTH EXAMINATION PRo- 
GRAM, Circular No. 313. 15 pages. Princi- 
ples and procedures for conducting health 
examinations in the schools. 

CurricuLuM BuLLeTIN NuMBER Two. 
Circular No. 315. Contains suggestions for 
improving the instructional program of the 
elementary school, enriching the materials 
of instruction, reorganizing the program of 
studies, developing unit procedures and in- 
troducing newer practices. 

Ittinois STtaTE EXAMINING Boarp. Cir- 
cular No. 316. (This replaces Circular No. 
302.) Sets up minimum requirements for 
Limited State Certificates; minimum re- 
quirements for teaching in a recognized 
high school; rules, regulations, and pro- 
gram for examinations for Limited State 
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Certificates; dates of teachers’ examina- 
tions; the Certificating Act, and a list of 
recognized institutions of higher learning in 
Illinois. 

PuysicaL EpucaTion Course oF Stupy 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY ScHOooLs. Circular 
No. 318. Contains sample programs and de- 
scriptions of various physical education ac- 
tivities (including games) suitable for use 
by the classroom teachers, first six grades. 

PuysicaL Epucation Course oF Stupy 
For JuNtior HicH ScHoots or Upper ELE- 
MENTARY Grapes. Circular No. 319. Con- 
tains suggested program of physical educa- 
tion for the upper elementary grades; to be 
used by trained personnel. 

PuysicaL Epucation Course or Stupy 
For HicH ScuHoor Girts. Circular No. 320. 
Contains suggested program of physical ed- 
ucation for high-school girls; to be used by 
trained personnel. 

CurrRICULUM BULLETIN NUMBER THREE. 
(Third of the State Curriculum series.) 
Circular No. 325. Suggestions for teaching 
mathematics in the elementary schools. 

TEXTBOOKS AND Prices—Orrictat List, 
STaTE oF Intrnors. Circular No. 329. Lists 
all textbooks accepted by the Office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in ac- 
cordance with the Textbook Listing Law. 
(Replaces Circular No. 311.) 

CurricULUM BULLETIN NuMBER Four. 
LANGUAGE ArTS AREA OF THE RURAL 
ScHoot Curricutum Guine. Circular No. 
331. Contains valuable suggestions for 
teaching reading, .language, writing, and 
spelling. 

1941 SUPPLEMENT TO THE ScHOOoL Law 
OF itttnots. Circular No. 332. Contains 
school laws enacted by the Sixty-second 
General Assembly. (Previously enacted 
laws in Circular No. 308.) 

Better ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS—A GUIDE 
FOR THE IMPROVEMPNT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots In Iturnors. Circular No. 333. 
Contains explanations and helpful discus- 
sions of all the items in the Elementary 
School Rating Scale. Profusely illustrated. 


Ittrnors Dictionary Stupy ProcrRaM. 
Circular No. 336. An educational program 
for instruction in the use of the dictionary. 
Includes numerous exercises and tests in 
the use of the dictionary and also vocabu- 
lary tests of the multiple choice type. 


Report ON RECOGNITION OF HIGH 
ScHoots—1941-’42. Circular No. 329. An 
official list of “Recognized” high schools in 
Illinois for 1941-42. 

Lrprary MANUAL FOR ELEMENTARY 
ScHoors. Issued co-operatively by the IIli- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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These Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming carry an important message 
for your Students. For sound bodies and high morale are more vital now than ever. 





gem today know that all-out aid to 
health and self-confidence belongs on every 
winning program. And happily for the future of DENTAL HEALTH for 

the nation—students already show successful re- ELEMENTARY GRADES 


sults of these efforts. HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
It is inspiring to see how many instructors have CATION CLASSES 

adopted visual programs on dental health and SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 

personal hygiene habits. And from primary grades 

to college years, our free educational material 

proves again and again its value in presenting 

these subjects with interest and conviction. HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Do you teach any of the groups listed at the Health and Physical Education 

right? Then send for our visual aids which in- Home Economics 

clude colored wall charts, teaching pamphlets Hygiene 

and student material. Each piece has been care- Commercial Subjects 

fully planned and tested—and successfully used in Vocational Guidence 

thousands of classes. We feel sure that you will 

find them of great help in rounding out an effec- 

tive program. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


eee ee 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1042, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING er oy 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 





Class Hygiene Checkup Record and 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care... Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
(Grades One through Six) 





Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(for vocational classes) 
Name. ' .. Name of school or college 
(Where you teach) 
School Street Address sisi City 


(Check): Elementary? Sr. High? College? 





Subject Taught Number of Classes I teach 
Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 


a aaa a eT Ee arreaneeeewrelcwwnrel 


—— 
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RE-ELECT 


JOHN A. WIELAND 
SUPERINTENDENT — 


of 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


on the Democratic Ticket 


ON HIS RECORD 








TO THE TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 50) 


nois State Library and the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 16 pages. 
A manual, not a booklist, planned primarily 
for rural and village schools but of value 
to larger elementary schools. 

THe EpvucatTionat Press’ BULLETIN. 
Published monthly from September to May, 
inclusive. Contains current material of 
value to teachers, school administrators, 
and school officers. Circulation limited. Ad- 
ditional names placed on mailing list on re- 
quest only. 

(Note especially the October, 1942 issue 
on “War Production Training for Victory” 
and the November, 1942 issue on “Illinois 
Schools and the War Program.”) 


Teachers Certificates 


The new Teacher Certification Law 
is not effective until July 1, 1943 and 
is not retroactive. Therefore, teachers 
now holding certificates or receiving 
certificates under the old law prior to 
July 1, 1943, may have them renewed 
under the provisions of the old law. 

Prospective teachers who complete 
two years of college work can secure 
a limited elementary certificate with- 
out examination under the provisions 
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of the old law, provided that the two 
years’ work is completed and applica- 
tion for a certificate is made before 
July 1, 1943. 

Since the new law is not retro- 
active, a teacher who now holds or 
will receive a certificate before July 1, 
1943 and who does not have a degree 
will not be required to earn fifteen 
semester hours every four years for 
the renewal of her certificate. This 
renewal requirement applies only to 
teachers receiving certificates under 
the new law after July 1, 1943. 


State Contests Dropped 
Because of the rubber shortage and 
the pressing needs for various school 
activities in connection with the war 
effort, the State Spelling and Dic- 
tionary Contests will not be held this 
year. 





Illinois Schools 
Work for Victory 
in the Salvage Campaign 


John A. Wieland, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has called upon 
the administrators, teachers, 
and children of all grades, in all public 
and private schools of the State to aid 
in the campaign to bring in scrap 
metals, rubber, and rags. 

The Illinois school program of 
salvage is a part of the organization 
of the School Children of America in 
the National Salvage Program, spon- 
sored by the Conservation Division of 
the War Production Board. Mr. Wie- 
land has sent to each of the 102 county 
superintendents of the State enough 
bulletins outlining the program so 
that complete plans and explanations 
will be in the hands of all school ad- 
ministrators and teachers of all public 
and private schools of the State. 

The school children of Illinois will 
be organized as a part of America’s 
Junior Army to Fight the War with 
Salvage. The thirty million school 
children of America will be asked to 
bring to their schools such scrap as 
iron, steel, rubber, copper, brass, 
bronze, aluminum, zinc, lead, and old 
rags. Millions of tons of these ma- 
terials have already been collected and 
used in the early months of the war. 
Millions of tons more must be col- 
lected quickly—and the collection 
must go on without let-up until the 
last shot is fired. Truly, scrap will win 
the war. Without it, our steel mills 


school 
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and munitions plants will be forced 
to shut down, the production of guns, 
tanks, ships, and shells will falter, and 
our armies will face defeat. 

We must dig more deeply for every 
ounce of iron and steel, of rubber and 
rags. It is no longer enough merely to 
contribute the scrap that lies on the 
surface in plain view. We must now 
systematically search basements and 
attics for scrap. 

The adoption of this plan in any 
community will not in any way con- 
flict with salvage programs that are 
now in progress by Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, or other organiza- 
tions and industries. Co-ordinated 
with the efforts of the general salvage 
committee in any city, the school plan 
will add a youthful impetus to the 
campaign which will be found to in- 
crease collections greatly. 

Under this organization of the 
school children of Lllinois in a State- 
wide Junior Army, the chief state 
school officer, Mr. Wieland, is desig- 
nated as the Commanding General 
County superintendents, city superin- 
tendents, and high-school principals 
are designated colonels. They, in turn, 
are asked to organize their county and 
city school systems, designating the 
school principals of their schools as 
majors, and their teachers as captains 
Among the children in each school- 
room, there should be appointed, on 
basis of responsibilities and produc- 
tion, lieutenants, sergeants, and cor 
porals. All other children should be 
designated as privates, eligible to pro 
motion for meritorious performance 
of duty. 

The teachers (captains) are asked 
to assign the children to definitely 
designated streets, roads, blocks, or 
other areas for intensive participa 
tion in the drive. They are asked to 
avoid overlapping of effort. 

The bulletins, which are in the 
hands of the teachers, suggest that 
the regular school activities be re 
lated to the salvage drive. This is 
done by making posters, instituting 
slogan contests, writing letters ad 
dressed to parents and _ neighbors, 
teaching thrift through the purchase 
of war stamps, and by dramatizing the 
value of salvage by understandable 
sentences—that an old wash pail can 
be made into three bayonets, an old 
set of golf clubs into one .30 calibe: 
machine gun, a copper kettle into 
eighty-four rounds of ammunition for 
an automatic rifle, etc. 
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graphic detail how 


SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 
WEAPONS! 


ORS 
35" PRINTED ww 3 col 
SIZE 20%" * 


The exciting picture story of ““How Steel Is Made”— ment-sponsored “‘Plan for Organization of the School 
to help you get across to your pupils the pressing need § Children of America in the National Salvage Program,” 
for steel scrap! Inspiring information on what one old _as outlined in the booklet called, ““Get In the Scrap!” 
lawn mower will make—one old bucket—one old tire. Acopy ofthis chart has been sent toevery teacher in the 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Govern- United States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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CREDIT UNIONS 
(Continued from page 47) 


month and Morton which has an an- 
nual rate of 9.6 percent. Urbana 
charges 9 percent annually on balances 
over $150. Moline charges 6 percent 
annually on loans over $500 and 12 
percent on loans of $500 and less. 

Again the older and larger unions 
have members holding a comparatively 
large number of shares: one union re- 
ports 49 percent of outstanding shares 
held by one member ; Morgan County 
reports 20 percent held by one individ- 
ual, and Northern Kane County has 
no limit on number of shares owned 
by one member. 


Potential Membership and 
Insurance Coverage 


Total membership in the twenty- 
three unions on December 31, 1941 
was 5,527. It is expected that this 
membership will vary considerably due 
to the war. Men borrowers serving 
their country should be cared for, par- 


ticularly so if incomes are below that 
received in the profession. 

There was a potential membership 
of 13,869 of which 5,602 were mem- 
bers in March, 1942.- Eighteen of the 
twenty-three unions include all em- 
ployes of their school districts. Union 
Teachers (Chicago) includes only the 
teachers of Chicago. Morton Teachers 
includes teachers and clerks. (Table 
III, page 56.) 


Seven unions do not carry insur- 
ance on loans against loss by reason 
of death or permanent disability of 
borrowers. The East St. Louis Credit 
Union carries insurance covering only 
death. The Jackson County Credit 
Union carries insurance on both loans 
and shares. Some unions that do not 
have insurance on either loans or 
shares reported they were seriously 
considering it and so may by this time 
have the insurance. At the time of 
this study 69 percent of the credit 
unions reporting were carrying insur- 
ance on loans. 


TABLE Il 





MEMBERSHIP, LOANS AND SHARES—1941 


| 


MEMBERSHIP | 








Crepit UNION 


December31,1941 


Aurora—District 131 

Champaign Schools. . . 

Chicago Heights 

Cicero Teachers Welfare 
Association 

Danville Teachers. 

Decatur Teachers 

East St. Louis. . 

Jackson County Teachers 

Knox County School Em- 
ployees........ 

Moline Schools. . 

Morgan County Teachers 

Morton Teachers. . . 

McDonough County 
Teachers. .. 

McHenry County Teachers 

Northern Kane County 
Teachers. ... . 

Oak Park Schools 

Proviso Township Teachers. | 

Quincy Teachers.. . 

Rockford Teachers. . 

Taylorville Teachers. 

Union Teachers (Chicago) 


Urbana Teachers... . | 
Winnetka Schools 


Total 





| 5,527 





Maximum num- 


Number of 
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*12 percent on amounts less than $500; 6 percent on loans of $500 and more. 


**9 percent over $150. 


Figures in italics indicate percentage of outstanding shares. 


No limit. 
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From the study it appears that most 
unions select directors at organization 
and annual meetings upon nomina- 
tions from the floor. A few, however, 
vary from this procedure. In some 
cases nominating committees are 
formed to study and recommend avail- 
able individuals as directors. Others 
conduct personal interviews to receive 
consent from those who are willing to 
serve as directors. Unions on county- 
wide basis encountered a little diffi- 
culty making a directorship attractive 
to the county membership. All unions 
seemed to consider only the teacher 
as a director. 

It is hoped that the information 
made available through this report 
will be helpful to teacher groups plan- 
ning the organization of credit unions 
and to unions now operating that may 
find a comparison of their own poli- 
cies with those of other groups helpful. 


Local Initiative Encouraged 


The subcommittee on Credit Unions 
and Group Insurance is of the opinion 
that the committee can perform the 
most effective service by directing its 
efforts toward the encouragement of 
local initiative. To this end it has been 
building a list of speakers who have 
had experience in credit union organ- 
ization and management. The names, 
addresses, and credit union connec- 
tions of speakers now available ap- 
pear at the end of this article. Rep- 
resentatives of the Illinois Credit 
Union League also are ready to con- 
fer with groups asking their services. 

The committee frowns upon any 
centralization of the teacher credit 
union effort that would isolate it from 
the general credit union movement. 
The majority of credit unions in this 
State belong to the Illinois Credit 
Union League, with headquarters at 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Joseph S. DeRamus is the 
league’s managing director. Co-oper- 
ation of teacher credit unions with the 
whole movement through the league 
will lead to a better understanding of 
objectives and services of this demo- 
cratic instrument for mutual benefit, 
the committee believes. 

The policy of the present subcom- 
mittee is much the same as _ that 
adopted by the I.E.A. Committee on 
Credit Unions and Group Insurance 
that reported to the association’s Rep- 
resentative Assembly in 1931. After 
taking account of the geographic dis- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Victory —P.T.A. Goal 
hy Mes. Harry 7] Neale 


T. enable parent-teacher associa- 
tions to make a valuable and unique 
contribution to the Nation’s war ef- 
fort and the national welfare, certain 
phases of the parent-teacher basic pro- 
gram of child welfare are being ampli- 
fied and emphasized. Throughout this 
war-time program of intensified par- 
ent-teacher activities runs the motif, 
‘Better education, not only for chil- 
lren but for adults.” 

Says Agnes Samuelson, chairman 
of the joint committee of the N.E.A. 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers: 


It is not “Education as Usual” but “Edu- 
ation Better Than Usual” that must set 
the pace. 


In a pamphlet, Schools Work for 
‘ictory, one of a number making up 
the “Wartime Service Packet” of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, from which the statement 
above is quoted, Miss Samuelson sug- 
gests that public understanding of the 
necessity of maintaining essential ser- 
vices for children and youth during 
wartime be increased through parent- 
teacher forums and symposiums on 
such questions as these : 


How are the schools carrying out the 
purpose of American education? What are 
the schools doing to give youth actual prac- 
tice in democracy? How can parents be 
more helpful in interpreting the need of ex- 
tending educational services to young chil- 
dren, youth out of school and adults? How 
can they develop services for recreation, 
welfare, library needs, health, safety, and 
guidance? What leadership can the P.T.A. 
give in protecting school budgets, local and 
state? What are the issues in Federal aid 
for public schools? How can local control 
be safeguarded ? 


In order to co-ordinate parent- 
teacher activities toward providing 
answers to these questions, the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
its convention in Chicago in April ap- 
proved the establishment of a special 
committee on Citizenship and Civilian 
Service, with Mrs. F. Russell Lyon, 
Chicago, immediate past president of 
the Illinois Congress, as chairman. 

Suggested procedures for this com- 
mittee effort are described in another 
leaflet in the “Wartime Service Pack- 
et,” entitled, The Role of the P.T.A. 
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in War, written by Mrs. James K. 
Lytle, treasurer, national congress. 


Local chairmen are urged to co- 
operate very closely with the school 
principal in working out the war-time 
program. Other duties of the chair- 
man include the active promotion of 


all the various war efforts of the 
parent-teacher groups, and of co-op- 
eration with other agencies. 

When the present emergency arose 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, through its health chair- 
man, Mrs. Elmer Geissler, Joliet, was 
one of the first organizations in the 
country to organize nutrition study 
courses. Parent-teacher workers were 
asked to take immediate steps, as a 
definite defense measure, to fortify 
the health of all members of their 
homes and communities. 





KEEPING PACE 
wlth the giant stides of war-time havet 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so much of transportation 
. .. mever has transportation responded so efficiently. Greyhound, carrying 
millions more passengers than ever in the past, is extending its facilities 
to the utmost, eliminating all unnecessary services, so that every essential 
traveler shall reach his destination promptly, without waste of precious 
time and money. There are few new buses to be had—there is great need 
for conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber and metal, every 
gallon of fuel must be made to stretch farther and farther. Greyhound 
could not successfully have carried the capacity loads of the past mid- 
summer season without the good-natured cooperation of several million 
travelers. Our sincere thanks to every one of you! 





How you can help when taking war-time trips: 
® Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays. ® Take as little baggage 
as possible. © Get trip information in advance. ® Be at bus station early. 
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Dr. Lillian R. Smith, chairman, 
committee on Health and Summer 
Round-up, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, author of the pam- 
phlet, Health in a Nation at War, 
one of the war service packet, writes : 


This is where our health and summer 
round-up programs make their prime con- 
tribution. They can prevent the develop- 
ment ef serious physical and mental defects 
by insuring correction of such defects while 
they are in an early stage and amenable to 
correction. The health program of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 


includes, in addition to the Summer Round- 
up, activities designed to improve the health 
of persons of all age groups. To put this 
program into effect requires action, and 
action now. Good health does not just hap- 
pen. It is the result of careful planning and 
constant vigilance. 


During July the guidance of chil- 
dren in wartime was explored by a 
study group of parent-teacher mem- 
bers under the leadership of Miss 
Ethel Kawin, director of child guid- 
ance, Glencoe Public Schools, at Uni- 
versity College, University of Chicago. 





CREDIT UNIONS 
(Continued from page 54) 


persion of the association’s member- 
ship, the lack of group consciousness 
and of personal knowledge of the in- 
dividual member’s need and responsi- 
bility in so large a body, this commit- 
tee recommended that “ . . . compact 
groups of teachers . . . inform them- 
selves concerning the theory and 
workings of credit unions with a view 
of organizing their own co-operative 
savings and loan associations where- 
ever possible . . .” 


Speakers Bureau 


Central Junior High School, J. A. Mel- 
drum, Woodstock; East St. Louis, L. J. 


Musselman, East St. Louis; Illinois Credit 
Union League, Joseph DeRamus, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ; Jackson Coun- 
ty Teachers, David S. McIntosh, S. I. S. 
N. U., Carbondale. 

Knox County School Employees, Harry 
Aldus, 1092 N. Kellogg, Galesburg; Mor- 
gan County Teachers, J. M. Hollowell, 931 
Edgehill, Jacksonville; Morton Teachers, 
C. T. Rogan, 3410 S. Harlem, Riverside, 
and Burton F. Scott, 1021 N. Parkside, Chi- 
cago; Northern Kane County Teachers, 
Martha Black, 602 S. Liberty, Elgin, and 
W. O. Beckner, 109 N. Commonwealth, 
Elgin. 


Champaign Schools, E. O. Bottenfield, 
616 Union; L. R. Moyer, 608 S. Ridgeway ; 


Barbara Stiegmeyer, 1013 W. Hill; S. A. 


Eng, 310 W. Columbia; Eleanor Chaffee, 
308 Davidson Drive; William Clark, 1408 
Springfield—all of Champaign. 


TABLE III 


MEMBERSHIP AND INSURANCE COVERAGE 











MEMBERSHIP MARCH, 1942 
INSURANCE 





Crepit UNION 


Aurora—District 131... 
Champaign Schools... 

Chicago Heights 
Cicero Teachers Welfare Association 
Danville Teachers. 

Decatur Teachers 

East St. Louis 
Jackson County Teachers. . . 
Knox County School Employees. 
Moline Schools... . 

Morgan County Teachers. . 
Morton Teachers ; 
McDonough County Teachers. . 
McHenry County Teachers... 
Northern Kane County Teachers 
Oak Park Schools 

Proviso Township Teachers. ... 


Quincy Teachers. . 
Rockford Teachers 
Taylorville Teachers... .. 
Union Teachers (Chicago). . 
Urbana Teachers.. . 
Winnetka Schools. . . 


Total... 





All employes COVERAGE?* 


Potential eligible? 


Actual 
85 
164 
38 
128 
180 
166 





No. 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
206 Yes** 
93 Yest 
70 { Yes 
113 ji Yes 
58 f No 
166 h Yes 
45 ve Yes 
45 ‘ 
254 
156 
189 


108 
199 
41 
2,995 
58 

45 


Yes 
Yes 
No 


Yes 





5,602 





13,869 i 











*Loans insured against death and permanent disability of borrowers. 


death only. 
so insured. 


**Coverin; 
tShares 
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Safety is another subject with 
which the committee on Citizenship 
and Civilian Service is concerned. A 
pamphlet, The Wartime Traffic Safe- 
ty Program, by Miss Marian Telford. 
chairman. committee on Safety, and 
director, Traffic Safety Education 
project, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, outlines a safety pro- 
gram for parent-teacher members. 

This program, put into effect in 
Illinois through Mrs. Elmer C. Coat- 
ney, Assumption, chairman, commit- 
tee on Safety, Illinois Congress, urges 
these practices : 


Restrict the use of the family car to es- 
sential driving; share the use of the car; 
drive more carefully; revise shopping plans 
to cut travel requirements to a minimum 
and shopping habits to avoid rush hours; 
observe safety rules for pedestrians; ob- 
serve bicycle safety rules; co-operate with 
traffic and school officials who find it neces- 
sary to stagger school hours in order to 
free mass transportation facilities for war 
workers who must ride at specified peri- 
ods; do everything possible to assist in 
maintaining safe pupil transportation; co- 
operate with traffic officials who are en- 
deavoring to maintain safe and efficient 
transportation in your community; and 
observe safety rules in the home, at school, 
and elsewhere. 


Co-operating in the sale of defense 
stamps and bonds, the Illinois Con- 
gress advises that no undue pressure 
be put upon children to purchase 
them. To deprive children of all their 
spending money and pleasures might 
have a detrimental effect upon their 
welfare. Parent-Teacher associations 
themselves have in many places or- 
ganized the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps effectively. An outstanding 
example of the success of this project 
in Illinois is Moline, population 36,- 
000, where through effective organi- 
zation and the leadership of the par- 
ent-teacher council, $2,000,000 in 
bonds and stamps were sold. 

From the foregoing it can readily 
be seen that parent-teacher members 
in Illinois as well as the rest of the 
Nation have a definite contribution to 
make to victory. In a special P.T.A. 
war communique Mrs. E. C. Stopher, 
vice-president, N.C.P.T., and chair- 
man, Special War Emergency com- 
mittee writes : 


No more cheering news could be pre- 
sented to parent-teacher workers than in 
this series (Wartime Service Packet) of 
parent-teacher word pictures, snapshots . . . 
of democracy in action. Multiply each by 
thousands and you will have a fair idea of 
the scope of the parent-teacher war effort 
today. 
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The Junior Red Cross 


So long as there is war every re- 
source of this country must be dedi- 
cated to the common cause—that of 
winning a just and lasting peace. One 
of the effects of newspaper, radio, and 
conversational war emphasis upon all 
minds is to create a desire for partici- 
pation. From kindergarten through 
high school children want to do their 
share. War bond and stamp sales 
campaigns, salvage drives, and con- 
servation projects of all kinds have 
captured the imaginations and won 
the participation of children. 

In school and out, there are, as 
there should be, organizations to chan- 
nel children’s activities. Prominent 
among these is the American Junior 
Red Cross. One of the greatest 
strengths of this organization 
youth is that 
found an attraction for all ages. 
the children’s section of the American 
National Red Cross, the junior organ- 
ization represents an educationally 
sound opportunity for meaningful par- 
ticipation in 
child’s level. 


In Illinois the Junior Red Cross is 
strong, but it can and should be even | 


stronger. This program offers an ex- 


cellent opportunity for acquiring those | 


for | 
1 its program may be | 
As | 


the war effort at the | 


tained at this time will continue 
through the 1943 calendar year. In the 
elementary schools enrollment is made 
by classrooms; in the high schools, in 
units of 100 or less. 

Suggestions for service activities of 
Junior Red Cross units will naturally 
emphasize contributions to the war ef- 
fort this year. Surplus funds which go 
into the Junior Red Cross service fund 
will be used to buy materials for the 
production of comfort articles for the 
armed forces. Some of the surplus will 
go also into the National Children’s 


Fund for emergency relief and re- 
habilitation among children. 

The American Junior Red Cross is 
truly an American service institution. 
The workers are not motivated by any 
idea of personal or commercial profit. 
They are unselfish in their efforts. To 
my mind this organization and its 
work should have the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of every educator, and 
should have a prominent part in the 
activities of the school. 

By Joun A. WEILAND 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 





SALARY LOANS 


I’ YoU ever need some extra cash, just 
remember this: You can borrow up to 
$300 at Household Finance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement 
is that you have a steady teaching posi- 
tion. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your 
own income and payday. If there is no 
Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 


You need no security of any kind to get 


FOR TEACHERS 


a Household salary loan. We rely on your 
promise to repay. It is not necessary to ask 
friends or relatives to act as endorsers and 
at no time do we question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $4.54 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Sup- 
pose you borrow $100 and repay in six 
monthly instalments of $18.18 each. You 
repay a total of $109.08. The cost of your 





loan is just $9.08. The cost of a 





Find Here the Cash Loan You Need 


|| $50 loan repaid in six monthly in- 





Choose Your Monthly Payment Here 


stalments of $9.09 each is only 





3 4 6 8 | 10 
yments| payments; payments) payments, payments payments 


12, $4.54. Payments shown in the 





$25 
50 


8.76 |$ 6.65 


table include all charges. You may 
choose whichever payment sched- 


17.52 
26.28 


13.30 
19.95 


26.60 
33.25 
39.91 


53.21 


$ 9.09 
13.63 


18.18 
22.72 
27.26 


36.35 


$ 6.98 
10.48 


$ 5.72 
8.58 


11.45 
14.31 
17.17 


skills, attitudes, and appreciations | 
which are essential to the building of | 
strong citizens and at the same time | 
engaging in activities which contribute | 
to a better understanding of American 

ideals as well as American war and | 
peace objectives. 

The record of the Junior Red Cross | 
from 1918 to the present is testimony 
to its value as a social force and as a 
training school for. democracy in | 
action. 

Last year 5,551 elementary schools 
and 511 high schools in Illinois en- 
rolled in Junior Red Cross. Conse- 
quently, a total of 932,788 boys and | 
girls in 6,062 Illinois schools had the 
privilege of doing their share in the | 
war effort through the Junior Red | 
Cross. Of these 9,585 boys and girls 
studied First Aid and received certifi- 
cates ; 5,607 girls studied Home Nurs- 
ing and received certificates. In Water 
Safety 2,320 certificates were issued 
to boys and girls in the State and 35 
chapters in the State organized for an 
eifective Home and Farm Accident 
Prevention campaign. 

This year the enrollment of the 
Junior Red Cross will be held from 
November 1 to 15. Enrollment ob- 
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75 ule best fits your own situation. 
Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full infor- 
mation about borrowing by mail. 


Household has published a 
series of booklets on buying and 
budgeting to help people stretch 
their dollars. Home economics 
teachers in schools from coast to 
coast use this practical material in 
their classes. Ask for sample copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 
CuIcaGo—2nd Fi., CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., GaLesBuRG—3rd FL., RockrorD—6th FI., 
239 Cogwey Bide.. {jaceln Bid Bidg., peak of | eg Talcott Bldg., 
. Washington 5114 
Ph. FRAnklin 1082 iin hey 6226 Main ame 508 
JourtT—3rd Floor, 


TON—7th Fi ! 
a Nat. Bk. Bldg. piste Theseer 
enene SO Phone Joliet 6184 
a 7 507, Moune—4th Floor, 
agg Fifth Ave. Bld 
Bidg., po 8445 Moline 1464 &- 
BLOOMINGTON— 5th FREEPORT—3rd_ FI., Peoria—3rd_ Floor, 
. Bank State Bank Bidg., Lehmann Bidg., 
Bldg., aed 4765 Main 137 Phone 4-5177 Ont. 7110 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be pleted by mail. 
FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK—Mail this coupon whether you wish an | immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If i diate loan is d, state amount desired. 
HouSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest office — address above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How to Get a Teacher Loan on House- 
hold’s Special Payment Plan.” I under- 
stand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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$ 7.33 | 


9.77 | 
12.21 
14.65 | 


100 
125 
150 


35.04 
43.80 
52.56 


70.07 
250 87.59 | 66.51 | 45.44 | 34.92 | 28.61 | 24.42 
300 {105.11 | 79.81 | 54.53 | 41.90 | 34.34 | 29.31 

WE GUARANTEE that these pay ments will repay loans in full, | 

Charges 


if payments are made on schedule. be reduced it} 
payments are made ahead of schedule. 


r+ ments include charges at the rate 
44 % per month on unpaid balances. < “ 
PRESIDENT. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


MICH.-ILL.>R. 1. 


13.97 
17.46 
20.95 
200 27.93 


22.89 | 19.54 









































DecaTur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 


East St. Louis—2nd 
Fl., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


SPRINGFIELD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN-2nd FL, 
210 Washington 
Sc., WaukeganScate 
Bank Building, 








Name TEA 
Address 
City 


Months 
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Amount I wish to borrow §. 





Our General Assembly 


iia .. 


aE! 


By J. F. KARBER 


The November election is not commonly thought of as a 
school election, but the fact is that at that time members 


of the supreme board of education of Illinois are chosen 


. 


0)... can stay within the realm of 
implied if not actual facts and say that 
the Big School Board of the state of 
Illinois meets at least once every two 
years in the city of Springfield. By 
constitutional provision, as well as by 
inherent right, our General Assembly 
has plenary powers in all matters per- 
taining to our public school system, 
subject only to a very few constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

A great many people, both within 
and without the teaching profession, 
do not realize the tremendous power 
which our General Assembly pos- 
sesses when it comes to dealing with 
our schools. A great many of us, when 
voting for candidates for our legisla- 
tive branch of the government, do not 
sense the fact that in so doing we are 
constituting a body which has every- 
thing to do with formulating the edu- 
cational policy of the State. 

The American people have always 
regarded education and the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge as matters of su- 
preme importance, which should be 
diligently promoted. The Ordinance 
of 1787 (which was the framework 
set up by the Congress under the au- 
thority of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion for the government of the North- 
west Territory) provided in part, that 
“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be 
forever encouraged.” 

This clause in that famous docu- 
ment did not, of course, set up a sys- 
tem of education but it did suggest a 
policy which has been carried out by 
every state in the Union. 
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Our Federal Government is one of 
delegated powers. The Congress can- 
not pass a bill unless its authority to 
do so can be found in one of the enu- 
merated powers delegated to it by the 
United States Constitution or unless 
it can be assumed to exist by impli- 
cation as a means of giving effect 
to some power which is expressly 
eranted. The framers of our Federal 
Constitution had learned from experi- 
ence that if we were to have a federal 
union there were certain powers which 
should be relinquished by the several 
states and delegated to the national 
government. These powers are speci- 
ically set out in the Constitution. 

Likewise they felt that there were 
certain powers which should be for- 
bidden both to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to the state governments. 
These forbidden powers are also set 
out in the Constitution. 

Then, to be sure no misunderstand- 
ing would be had as to where the re- 
maining powers resided, the Tenth 
Amendment was added. This amend- 
ment provides that “All other powers 
not herein delegated to the United 
States by this constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 


A State Function 


In locating the authority for estab- 
lishing a public school system, or 
should we say public school systems. 
in this country, the courts of last re- 
sort have, by a long line of decisions, 
held that the power to establish a pub- 
lic school system is not one of the 
powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment nor is it one of the powers 
denied the States. Therefore, it is one 
of the powers reserved to the States. 
The pronouncements of the courts on 
this point in the numerous cases might 
be summed up by citing the early case 
of Marshall vy. Donovan, 10 Bush 
(Ky.)-681, in which the court said : 

The power of the states to establish and 
maintain systems of common schools, te 
raise money for that purpose by taxation, 
and to govern, control, and regulate such 
schools when established, is one of the pow- 
ers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states and consequently it is reserved to the 
states respectively and to the people. 

Since it has been authoritatively 
laid down that the establishment of a 
public school system is purely a state 
function let’s examine our own State 
constitution and see what it says about 
the matter. The provision of our con- 
stitution relative to education is found 
in Section 1 of Article VIII, which is 
as follows: 

The General Assembly shall provide a 
thorough and efficient system of free 
schools, whereby all children of this State 
may receive a good common school educa 
tion. 


With reference to this section of 
our constitution the Supreme Court 
of Illinois said in Fiedler v. Eckfeldt, 
335 Ill. 11: 


This was a command addressed to the 
legislature . . . It was not a grant of power, 
for the legislature has the inherent power 
to enact all laws proper for the government 
or welfare of the people of the State not 
prohibited by the constitution of the United 
States or of this State. The legislature gets 
no greater power from the command. 


The Legislature could have given 
us the same school system we now 
have had the constitution been entirely 
silent on the matter of education. This 
is true because this is one of the pow- 
ers reserved to the state and as such 
it is an inherent power. The difference 
between the power of our General As- 
sembly to pass a bill and the power of 
the Congress to do so, lies in the na- 
ture of the authority of each body. As 
was stated above, Congress must look 
to the Constitution of the United 
States to see whether the power to 
enact a given piece of legislation is 
granted to it. Not so with our Gen- 
eral Assembly. All it needs to do is 
to look to the State constitution to see 
whether it is prohibited to do so, pro- 
vided, of course, it is not one of the 
powers delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Beyond constitutional re- 
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strictions, then, our General As- 
sembly has plenary powers in the 
matter of education. 

As a matter of fact, our constitu- 
tional provision with reference to ed- 
ucation is more a limitation on our 
General Assembly than it is a grant 
of power. No one will.question. the 
power of the Legislature to establish 
a school system in the first instance, 
even without this constitutional provi- 
sion, but when this provision is care- 
fully examined it will be found to pos- 
sess two limitations on the Legisla- 
ture, namely, that the system must 
first be free, and second, it must be 
open to all equally. With the excep- 
tion of these two limitations, which 
the courts have invariably enforced, 
(People v. Board of Education, 101 
Ill. 308; People v. Mayor of Alton, 
193, Ill. 309; People v. Moore, 240 
lll. 408) the Legislature may set up 
any kind of a school system it thinks 
best. 

There are certain other constitu- 
tional restrictions, such as that no 
school district shall make any appro- 
priation to aid any sectarian institu- 
tion, or become indebted in the aggre- 
gate for more than five percent of its 
assessed value, that its bonds must be 
paid within twenty years, and that the 
Ge 1 Assembly shall not pass any 
locat or special laws for the manage- 
ment of schools, or any law impairing 
the obligation of a contract. Since, 
however, these restrictions do not 
necessarily deal with the establish- 
ment of a public school system di- 
rectly, we shall dismiss them and say 
that our General Assembly has it 
within its power to establish any kind 
of a system it sees fit just so that sys- 
tem is free and open to all alike. 

The constitutional provision ad- 
dressed to the Legislature is not a 
self-executing provision. It is a com- 
mand to the Legislature to establish 
a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools. It required legislation to 
give it effect and, as was said in Fied- 
ler v. Eckfeldt, supra, “the responsi- 
bility and duty of providing the sys- 
tem and the means and agencies by 
which it should be made effective rest 
upon the General Assembly alone.” 
As was pointed out in the case of 
People v. C.C.C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
288 Ill. 70: 


. . there is no constitutional restriction 
or limitation placed upon the legislature 
with reference to the agencies which the 
legislature shall adopt to provide the sys- 
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tem of free schools, and the General As- 
sembly may provide for the establishment 
of school districts for different purposes and 
confer upon the respective local authorities 
or boards of education the power of taxa- 
tion to the extent of the legislature's will. 


The School District 


In providing the agencies for car- 
rying out its policies with reference 
to establishing a school system the 
General Asssembly has divided the 
State up into school districts. First it 
divided the State into common school 
districts; then it divided it into high- 
school districts for instruction in the 
secondary branches. This it had a 
right to do under the constitutional 
mandate given it, even without con- 
sulting the people concerned about it. 


The legislature may provide for the or- 
ganization, division, or consolidation of 
districts, fix their boundaries and after- 
wards change them as it deems best for the 
public interest, without any petition for that 
purpose and without any vote on the ques- 
tion. (People v. Madison, 280 Ill. 96.) 


The best example we can offer as to 
the power of the Legislature to create 
a school district without consulting 
the people of the territory involved is 
the Non-High-School Law. It is true 


that the Legislature in enacting laws 
for the creation of high-school dis- 
tricts has usually provided for their 
organization by a petition and a vote 
of the people concerned. However, in 
1917 it enacted a law which provided 
for the organization of all the terri- 
tory in each county not otherwise in- 
cluded within a high-school district 
into a non-high-school district for that 
county. It provided for a board of edu- 
cation of three members with au- 
thority to levy taxes upon the prop- 
erty of the district to defray the tui- 
tion of students residing therein and 
attending a recognized high school, 
and it did all this without giving the 
people a chance to decide whether 
they wanted such a district. 

This law was held to be within the 
power of the Legislature in People v. 
C.C.C. & St. L. Ry. Co., supra, when 
the court said “there is no constitu- 
tional limitation placed upon the legis- 
lature with reference to the formation 
of school districts.” 

To manage the affairs in each local 
district the Legislature has provided 
for a board of school directors or a 
board of education as the case may 
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be, depending upon the population or 
the nature of the district. To these 
boards the Legislature has delegated 
certain powers and duties which are 
specifically set out in our school law. 
(Illinois School Law, Sections 114, 
115 and 127.) Our Supreme Court 
said in Kinnare v. City of Chicago, 


171 Ill. 332: 


The General Assembly, in view of this 
declared policy of the constitution (refer- 
ring to Art. VIII, Sec. 1) deemed it expe- 
dient, in the distribution of the powers of 
the State government to provide for the 
creation of boards of education and to del- 
egate to such boards the necessary power 
and charge them with the duty to carry the 
constitutional mandate into execution. 


Other than the powers which are 
specifically granted and the powers 
which are incidentally implied in or- 
der to carry them into effect, the 
school board has none. As was said in 
Melin v. School District, 312 Il. 376, 
“school districts are quasi-municipal 
corporations. They are involuntary 
political or civil divisions of the State, 
created purely as auxiliaries of the 
State to aid in the general adminis- 
tration of the government. They are 
limited to those powers expressly 
granted, or such as result, by neces- 
sary implication, from those granted.” 

So strictly have the courts adhered 
to this rule that they have said that 
anyone dealing with a school board 
does so at his own peril because every- 
one is supposed to know the law, and 
knowing the law, he is supposed to 
know the powers of such boards. 

‘he Illinois Court, in People v. 
Camargo School District, 313 Il. 321, 
very definitely and positively stated 
the nature of the limited powers of 
school districts and the legal relation 
between them and the Legislature 
when it said: 


(A school district) is a public municipal 
corporation created by legislative authority 
for the purpose of exercising such part of 
the governmental powers of the State as the 
law has confided to it. It is a part of the 
machinery of government. Its functions are 
wholly public, and it is merely a local 
agency of the State for the exercise of 
those functions. The character of the func- 
tions of such municipal corporations, the 
extent and duration of their powers and the 
territory in which they shall be exercised 
rest entirely in the legislative discretion. 
The governmental powers which they may 
exercise and the property which they may 
hold and use for governmental purposes 
are equally within the power of the legisla- 
ture. Their powers may be enlarged, dimin- 
ished, modified or revoked, their acts set 
aside or confirmed, at the pleasure of the 
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legislature. The State may, with or without 
the consent of the inhabitants or against 
their protest, and with or without notice or 
hearing, take their property without com- 
pensation and vest it in other agencies or 
hold it itself, expand or contract the terri- 
torial area, divide it, unite the whole or a 
part of it with another municipality, appor- 
tion the common property and the common 
burdens in accordance with the legislative 
will, and it may abolish the municipality 
altogether. The property of such corpora- 
tions is public property in the hands of 
State agents for certain purposes and is 
subject to the will of the legislature. 


Also in Keime v. Community High 
School District, 348 Ill. 228, we read: 


School districts are quasi-municipal cor- 
porations, are subject to the plenary con- 
trol of the legislature. and the latter body 
may from time to time, in its discretion. 
abolish such districts, or enlarge or dimin- 
ish their boundaries or increase, modify, or 
abrogate their powers.* 


Wherever we turn in our court de- 
cisions we find reiterated over and 
over again the power of the Legisla- 
ture over our schools. Whether our 
maximum tax rate shall be one dollar 
per one hundred dollars assessed valu- 
ation for educational purposes, or 
whether it shall be increased to two 
dollars or reduced to fifty cents, all 
depends upon the Legislature’s will. 


There is no constitutional limitation 
placed upon the right of the legislature to 
fix such rates of taxation for school pur- 
poses as it may see fit . . . The legislature 
has the power to confer upon boards of ed- 
ucation a power of taxation to the extent of 
the will of the legislature. (People v. C. & 
I. M. Ry. Co., 256, Ill. 488) 


Whether our minimum school term 
shall remain as it now is or whether 
it shall be increased or reduced, or 
whether the appropriation to the State 
school fund shall be increased or di- 
minished, are matters which are to be 
determined by the same authority. 

From a review of the cases here 
cited no one can fail to properly lo- 
cate the legal authority for our public 
school system. The statement that 
“there is no constitutional restriction 
or limitation on the power of the legis- 
lature to .. .” is common and almost 
universal throughout all the decisions 
wherein the courts have been called 
upon to construe the power of the 
Legislature in matters pertaining to 
our public schools. 

*We find the same principle as enunciated by the 
court in the two foregoing cases, in Trustees of 
Schools v. Tatman, 13 Hl. 27; People v. Bartlett, 
304 id. 283; Wilson v. Board of Trustees, 133 id. 
443; Pike County v. People, 11 id. 202; Logan 
County v. City of Lincoln, 81 id. 156; Laramie v. 
Albany, 92 U. S. 307; Mount Pleasant v. Beckwith. 


100 U. S. 514; Attorney-General v. Lowrey, 199 
U.S. 233. 
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Importance of General Assembly 


We have a given educational sys- 
tem today. What it will be tomorrow 
will depend upon the legislature of 
tomorrow. We are not thinking of our 
educational system as being one which 
needs no improvement nor are we im- 
plying that our future legislatures will 
not be progressive in these matters. 
We have a right to believe that they 
will always move in the right direc- 
tion. What we are trying to do is 
merely to point out the importance of 
our General Assembly as an educa- 
tional policy-forming body. 

School-teachers in most school dis- 
tricts, and others who are interested 
in schools, look upon the second Sat- 
urday in April as the date for our 
school elections. This may be true, 
strictly speaking, but might we sug- 
gest that we have another election, not 
generally thought of as a school elec- 
tion, the outcome of which might have 
far more influence on our schools and 
that is the one which is held on the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November of even numbered years 
—-the day upon which we elect mem- 
bers to our General Assembly ? 

If a teacher is to be the educational 
statesman he should be, he will be as 
much concerned about the November 
election as he is about the April elec- 
tion. The officers we elect in Novem- 
ber determine our educational poli- 
cies, while those we elect in April 
merely carry out those policies ac- 
cording to the powers granted them 
by the first. 


High School Conference 
November 6 and 7 


The thirty-eighth Annual High 
School Conference will be held at the 
University of Illinois Friday and 
Saturday, November 6 and 7. The II- 
linois High School Principals Associ- 
ation holds a business and educational 
meeting Friday morning, followed 
Friday afternoon, beginning at two 
o’clock by the annual meeting of the 
Illinois High School Association. 

General sessions of the conference 
are scheduled for Friday morning and 
evening and Saturday morning. The 
various sections meet Friday after- 
noon, following the usual luncheons. 

The All-State Chorus and the All- 
State Orchestra have been discon- 
tinued because of transportation diffi- 
culties. 
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Educational Facts in the 
1940 Census of Illinois 


e THE total population of Illinois in 

1940 was significantly older than in 
1930. In 1930 63.5 percent of the 
population was 21 years of age or 
older while the same age group rep- 
resented 68.1 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1940. Similarly, the number 
of those five years old had declined 
from 134,870 in 1930 to 108,294 in 
1940, or 19.7 percent. 


Educational Trends in School 
Attendance 


a) About the same percentage of 
the population between the ages of 5 
and 24 years inclusive was attending 
school in 1940 as in 1930, or 58 per- 
cent. However, education was much 
more widely distributed in 1940 than 
forty years ago, for in 1900 only 54.5 
percent of the population between the 
ages of 5 and 20 years was in school 
in contrast with 72.8 percent of the 
school-age population in 1940. 

b) While over 95 percent of the 
grammar-grade children were attend- 
ing school, attendance fell off rapidly 


14 and 17 years of age are in school 
while only 79.5 percent of the rural- 
nonfarm and 68.6 percent of the rural- 
farm children are in school. 


Years of School Completed 


a) The median number of school 
years completed by adults twenty-five 
years of age or older was 8.5 years, 
equivalent to the completion of one- 
half of the freshman year of high 
school. 

b) Rural adults of this age group 
had not advanced so far in school in 
1940 as those in urban areas, for 15.5 
percent of the urban adults had com- 
pleted high school while only 11.6 
percent of the rural-nonfarm and 9.2 
percent of the rural-farm adults had 
done so. 

c) Though only one-half as great a 
proportion of this age group of the 
negro population had completed high 
school as was true of the native-white 
grouping, respectively 8.4 percent and 
16.8 percent, the oncoming negro 
population should compare more fa- 
vorably with the native-white group 
in high-school training. This trend is 
indicated by the fact that 66.8 percent 
of the negro population between 14 


in the later grades until only 73.0 |~ 


percent of the 16- and 17-year-old 
group, 28.9 percent of the 18- and 19- 
year-old group, 
20-year-old group, and 5.5 percent of 


those in the 21-24 year age group | 


were in attendance. 

c) Boys were attending school 
slightly longer than girls ; 32.4 percent 
of the 18- and 19-year-old boys were 
in school against only 25.5 percent of 
the same age grouping of the girl pop- 
ulation. Similarly, 59.6 percent of the 


- 


male population between 5 and 24 


years of age were in school in con-* 


trast with 56.5 percent of the female 
population. 
d) The negro population was at- 


12.6 percent of the | 





tending school slightly better than the | 


native-white population, for 61 per- 


cent of the negro population between | 


the ages of 5 and 24 years were in 
school in contrast with 58.1 percent of 
the native whites. 

e) The percentage of 
high-school age that 
school continued to grow, 


children of 
attend high 


for 74.7 


percent of the 14 to 17 year age group | 


attended in 1930 while the 


| 


corre- | 


sponding percent in 1940 was 83. | 


High- school attendance in rural areas 
is inferior to that in urban areas ; 86.3 
percent of the urban children between 
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and 19 years of age was in school in 
1940 in contrast with 64.2 percent of 
the native-white grouping. 

d) Less than 5 percent (4.5) of 
this population grouping (25 years 
and over) had completed 4 years of 
college or more. A larger percentage 
of the urban grouping had completed 
4 or more years of college than had 
the rural grouping, for 5.2 percent of 
the urban group under consideration 
had attained this educational achieve- 
ment while only 3 percent of the ru- 
ral-nonfarm and 1.2 percent of the 
rural-farm group had reached this 
level. 


Distribution of Educational 
Opportunity 

Educational opportunity was not 
being distributed equally throughout 
the counties of the State in 1940; the 
percentage of 16- and 17-year-old 
persons attending school (probably 
high school) varied from 38.7 in one 
county to 85.9 in another, with a me- 
dian percentage attendance of 66.9 for 
the counties. In one-fourth of the 
counties less than 60.2 percent of the 
16- and 17-year-old group were at- 
tending school—Wiursur T. Reece. 
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County Education Forum 
P ble Relations P roject 


By ALICE McGINTY SWAIN and ALBERT H. MALO 


@ THIS is the second in a series of articles 

contributed by the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois, dealing with welfare 
and other activities of local teacher groups. 
—EpIror. 


Tue challenge issued daily to the 
public schools to justify the continua- 
tion of certain educational services and 
to explain school policies in the light 
of the demands of the changing social 
scene, has stimulated many educators, 
both teachers and administrators, to do 
their utmost to create a better under- 
standing between the community and 
its schools. No educational organiza- 
tion is without its public relations com- 
mittee groping for ways and means of 
promoting a functional program of 
interpretation of the schools to the 
community and the community to the 
schools. 

One device which has been advo- 
cated as an effective one by the Public 
Relations Department of the Illinois 
Education Association, has been called 
by some the “County Education 
Forum” and by others the “County 
Education Council.” It is organized 
strictly as a study group, providing the 
opportunity for leaders in education 
and in the various community organ- 
izations to engage in a frank exchange 
of ideas and information on matters 
pertaining to education. No group de- 
cisions are made. No resolutions are 
adopted. Although the individual 
members are present not only because 
of their interest in the problems of 
education but also because of their 
affiliation with certain organizations, 
their opinions are considered personal. 
None of the information exchanged is 
publicized as a communication from 
the group to the public. 

It can readily be seen that even 
though the group officially does not 
make decisions or reach conclusions 
regarding the topics discussed, mem- 
bers are very likely to draw their own 
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conclusions. Moreover, if all the facts 
have been properly presented, each 
member cannot help but make a deci 
sion that is for the best interest of 
education. It follows then, if the mem- 
ber was well selected and is really a 
leader in the organization which he 
represents, that he will promote there- 
in a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of education and will tend to 
create a more sympathetic attitude to- 
ward them. 


Organizing a Forum 


The organization of a County Edu- 
cation Forum should be very system- 
atic and very thorough. Since the 
membership is made up of experienced 
leaders, their interest can be sustained 
only if they have the feeling that they 
are associated with a well-managed 
project. 

In the first place, the group desiring 
to sponsor a County Education Forum 
should possess the proper credentials. 
The local education authorities such as 
the city superintendents and the 
county superintendent, should be made 
acquainted with the project and their 
approval received. In Illinois it is ad- 
vantageous to secure the co-operation 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
through the Division in which the 
county is located, because of the in- 
valuable assistance which the officials 
of the association can render. 

The next step involves the selection 
of the membership, which is of utmost 
importance. It is necessary to begin by 
a thorough survey of individuals and 
organizations. Selections can then be 
made in consultation with the local 
educational authorities so that the best 
people available may be invited. One 
forum has been planned so that it has 
a representative from the following 
groups: the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Home Economics Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, the American 
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Association of University Women, the 
rural elementary school, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the public li- 
brary, the Ministerial Association, the 
city elementary school, the College 
of Education of the University of 
Illinois, the farmer, the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the junior 
high school, the rural parent-teacher 
association, the county Farm Bureau, 
and the county Home Bureau. The 
other individuals who make up the 
group are the two local city superin 
tendents of schools, the editors of the 
two local newspapers, the county super- 
intendent of schools, the judge of the 
circuit court, and the chairman of the 
public relations committee of the lo 
cal teachers association, who serves as 
executive secretary for the forum. 
The entire membership numbers about 
thirty, one-third of the members mak- 
ing their livelihood in education and 
the other two-thirds being interested 
laymen. The school folk represent the 
various educational levels from the ele- 
mentary teacher to the superintendent 
in both the city and the rural schools. 
The other members represent both local 
and state interests. 

After a list of prospective members 
has been made, each should be per- 
sonally contacted and completely in- 
formed about the purpose of the organ- 
ization. If the prospect shows interest 
in the project, it is wise to inquire im- 
mediately about topics of concern to 
him. By so doing the organizer not 
not only discovers the “pet ideas” of 
the person, but also gives him the feel- 
ing from the very beginning that he is 
being asked to participate in an organ- 
ization where ideas are shared. 


Procedure for Meeting 


If the promoters have made their 


* contacts effectively, the first meeting 


will be a stimulating one. At the be- 
ginning the temporary chairman, se- 
lected by the sponsors from the laymen 
if possible, should call on the various 
members for an expression of opinion 
regarding their conception of the pur- 
pose and the functioning of the forum. 
This tends to crystallize in the minds of 
everyone uniform opinions concerning 
the possibilities of the organization. 
Then a suitable topic for discussion at 
the next meeting should be agreed 
upon. The question of the chairman- 
ship should be settled. 

It has been found satisfactory to 
have a different chairman for each 
meeting. The selection can be made in 


any way which seems agreeable to all. : 
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One method which proved acceptable 
was to draw a name out of the box 
since all members are of chairmanship 
calibre and since the element of chance 
is effective in stimulating interest. 
Meetings can be of any type, but the 
most popular seems to be the dinner 
meeting, each member paying for his 
own meal. 

It is imperative that the topics dis- 
cussed be vital to education and recog- 
nized as such by a majority of the 
members. Some that have been suc- 
cessfully presented are: 

The feasibility of the proposal to 
merge the education and building 
funds. 

. The case for free or rental textbooks 

. The place of religious education class- 
es in the public schools 

. The facilities of the Illinois State Li- 
brary 

. Teacher tenure 

. Teacher certification 

. A minimum wage for teachers 

. The proposal for a nine-month school 
year 

. The reorganization of school districts 
in Illinois 

10. Delinquency and the public school 

The role of the educators in the 
forum is an important one, because 
they are the sources of educational in- 
formation. They must be prepared at 
all times to make vital contributions to 
the discussion. 

It is well to set a time limit for the 
meetings. This limit should be observed 
no matter how interesting the discus- 
sion seems to be. It is always notice- 
able after a meeting that activities do 
not cease with adjournment. Usually 
those who do not have pressing engage- 
ments break up into small groups to 
continue the discussion. 


Miscellaneous Considerations 


There are various other details that 
the promoters should supervise in a 
manner that seems best suited to the 
group. For example, the choice of the 
meeting place should be a careful one. 
A private dining-room in which one 
does not hear the din and clatter from 
the kitchen or from some other sources 
is preferable. Notices should be sent 
about a week before each meeting as a 
reminder. These notices might well 
include a postal card which can be 
checked and returned for the purpose 
of making dinner reservations. Postage 
can be underwritten by the promoting 
organization, or by a nominal contri- 
bution from each member. The pro- 
moters can designate one person to 
serve as executive secretary or merely 
as member without title, to handle the 
details just mentioned and any others 


which may arise from time to time. 

Changes in the membership may 
be necessary occasionally because of 
changes in the leadership of the various 
organizations represented. These new 
appointees may wish to become mem- 
bers of the forum. New blood also 
tends to vitalize the forum programs. 
New people may also replace some of 
the members who find that all their 
questions have been answered. Care 
must be taken at all times, however, to 
keep the group from attaining an un- 
wieldy size. 

In conclusion, it can be safely said 
that the success or failure of a County 
Education Forum depends upon the 
amount and the quality of energy ex- 
pended by the promoters. The purpose 
and organization seem to fit in with 
the principles and practices of school 
interpretation as advocated by the au- 
thorities in this field. There appears to 
be a very definite place for such a 
group in the community, and it is the 
responsibility of some educational or- 
ganization, such as a local teachers as- 
sociation, to see to it that one is formed. 


Teacher Shortage 


The Illinois State Teachers Exam- 
ining Board will hold to its previously 
announced policy regarding the issu- 
ance of emergency certificates, it was 
decided after reviewing the results of 
a state-wide survey of teaching vacan- 
cies early in September. 

After the results of a similar survey 
in mid-August. indicated that 1442 
teaching positions were unfilled at that 
time the board adopted the following 
resolutions : 

No emergency certificate shall be issued 
if regular certified teachers are available. 
Emergency certificates may be issued by 
the Illinois State Examining Board in se- 
quence to applicants in the following 
groups: 

I. Applicants who have two or more 
years of acceptable work in an institution 
of higher learning providing any of said 
work was completed after July 1, 1929. 

II. Applicants who have one or more 
years of acceptable work in an institution 
of higher learning providing any of said 
work was completed after July 1, 1929. 

The first week in September county 
superintendents reported 222 vacan- 
cies, distributed as follows: high- 
school, 90; elementary grades, 57; 
rural, 75. Up to September 11, 235 
emergency certificates had been is- 
sued, indicating that regularly certifi- 
cated teachers are filling most of the 
positions reported open in mid- 
August. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 40) 
education. (p) In case of military or civil 
ian emergency school kitchens and cafe- 

terias offered for mass feeding. 


Problems for Planning Projects 


Problems for planning in education 
are as broad as the scope and pur- 
poses of education itself. In fact, in 
any such project we must consider 
not only the goals of education but 
also the aims and objectives of our 
American way of life.® 


An important current project for 
all schools is: How can contributions 
be made to the present war effort? 
The American nation, builded upon 
the bedrock of democracy, is today 
engaged in a global struggle, “testing 
whether that nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long 
endure.” Democracy stands at Arma- 
geddon. Schools must plan to serve 
the best they can in this present 
crisis." 

Countless problems stand waiting 
as planning projects. For example, 
many school communities might well 
consider these : 
~ Seer (a) Educational Policies Commission, Na 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C 
The Purpoves of Education in American Demox 


racy. (b) Page 3 of Report for 1942, National 
Resources Planning Board, Washington, D. C. 

*Approximately 100 suggestions are found in A 
Wer Policy for American Schools, Reference No 
5, supra. Also see What War Means to Us 
available free from School and College Civilian 
Morale Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. 
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(a) Development of an improved guid- 
ance program—vocational, social, recrea- 
tional, emotional, intellectual, physical; (b) 
individualization of the entire school pro- 
gram according to the specific needs of each 
child; (c) a program of occupational train- 
ing, guidance, placement, retraining, and 
rehabilitation; (d) an adaptation program 
to serve effectively those who now leave 
school before graduation and older youth of 
the community who are not graduates; (e) 
a program of adult education; (f) efficient 
care of children handicapped physically, 
mentally or socially. 

(g) Reorganization of school districts 
into efficient, larger administrative units 
that conduct the entire program of the com- 
mon school (involving merger of school 
districts, pupil transportation, supervision, 
and the like); (h) in-service programs for 
training school boards and teachers to keep 
pace with educational trends and move- 
ments; (i) curriculum revision, reform, and 
expansion; (j) the practice of democracy 
in education. 

(k) Adequate library service in com- 
munity for children, youth, and adults; (1) 
the community and school inter-service pro- 
gram on an all-year basis for children and 
youth; and (m) adequate revenues for a 
progressive educational system (involving 
tax reform, new sources of revenue, respon- 
sibility of state and nation, efficient account- 
ing and reporting, and consideration of 
price level trends). 


State-wide Effort Needed 


On many of the above problems the 
state should be active in formulating 
goals and long-time programs. Partic- 
ularly should state-wide planning be 
pushed in Illinois with reference to 
school-district reorganization, school 
finance, equalization of educational 
opportunities, creation of child-study 
bureaus, provision of adequately 
trained teachers in sufficient number 
at all times, setting up of a modern 
physical education law, and the like. 
Indeed, the desired educational prog- 
ress is likely to come only after there 
has been consistent, long-time effort 
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(1) to formulate in detail the goals to 
be attained and (2) to execute the 
objectives thus outlined.® 

SA selected bibliography on the needs and im- 
portance of planning in American life may be 


obtained from the Research Department, Illinois 
Education Association, Springfield, Illinois. 
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ARMY-NAVY TESTS 
(Continued from page 38) 





ods achieve results superior to those 
achieved by old curriculums and old 
methods. A brief summary of the 
evaluation of this experiment is found 
in the August issue of the Nation’s 
Schools. It is written by Mr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, New York State Edu- 
cation Department. 

The speed with which officer candi- 
dates now learn in officer’s schools 
is further evidence in behalf of the 
activity programs. 

Many of these same boys lazed 
away the time in formal school classes 
in mathematics, but now that mathe- 
matics is vitally connected with a 
purpose they wholeheartedly approve, 
they are driving and driving hard. 

To conclude: 

1. Any criticism of the mathematics 
and science training program of the 
secondary and high schools should be 
based-upon the performance of men 
who are qualified by nature and who 
have actually enjoyed some training 
in mathematics and science. It should 
not be based upon test scores given 
at random to a large body of men 
being surveyed for selection for tech- 
nical service. 

2. The 3 R’s are important, but so- 
ciety needs other skills too. Let us see 
to it that our schools establish curri= 
culums based upon objectives suitable 
to the world in which we live. Briggs’ 
golden rules are a good guide for the 
selection of these objectives. He states 
that : 

a) The first duty of the school is to teach 
the students to do better the desirable things 
that they are likely to do anyway. 

b) Another duty of the school is to reveal 
higher activities and make these both de- 
sired and maximally possible. 

3. See to it through our guidance 
services that boys and girls elect the 
disciplines which suit their natures. 

4. Insure that our school programs 
are so organized that each child is 
actually offered the particular kind 
of education which suits him and so- 
ciety’s needs the best. 

5. Use intelligently, do not abuse 
faddishly, the great discoveries of psy- 


Calendar 

OCTOBER 

12 DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Glen 
Ellyn, October 12, 1942. 

Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 15-16, 1942. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Aurora, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 

16 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Rock- 
ford, October 16, 1942. 

16 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 

Association, annual meeting. Dixon, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 
Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Townshi; 
High School, Evanston, and J. Sterling 
Morton Township High School, Cicero, 
October 26, 1942. 

NOVEMBER 

6 High School Conference. University of 
Illinois, Urbana, November 6-7, 1942. 

DECEMBER 

28 Illinois Education Association, annual 
meeting. Springfield, December 28-30, 
1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 


meeting 





chology. It would be criminal to close 
our minds to the strength of the activ- 
ity program when we find that it is 
just that method which the Army and 
Navy are using now, and which they 
find so effective. 
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LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page. 50) 


What Wartime Price Control Means to 
You. Washington, D. C.: Office of Price 
Administration. 

Rationing—Why and How. Washington, 
D. C.: Office of Price Administration. 

Civil Liberties and Democracy (The 
Book List). Chicago: American Library 
Association. 

Training for War (a selected reading 
list). Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation. 

What Can I Do? (Citizen’s Handbook for 
War). Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Outstanding Events in U. S. Naval His- 
tory. Washington, D. C.: Navy Depart- 
ment. 


I must draw this long letter to a 
close, Dave, and be on my way to 
Richmond, the capital of the Old Do- 
minion, where the state secretaries 
will ponder upon the problems of state 
education associations during the war- 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRV. . 
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NEWS BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 34) 


Miss Olson was a member of the local 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
and of Delta Kappa Gamma, professional 
educational fraternity. 


Junior Colleges Confer Degree 


Nine junior colleges in Illinois are among 
the 244 junior colleges in the country con- 
ferring the associate’s degree upon their 
graduates, according to a study just com- 
pleted by Dr. Walter C. Eells, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

The study shows that Illinois junior col- 
leges have conferred the associate’s degree 
on 4,222 graduates. The Illinois institutions 
first beginning the practice were Blackburn 
College and Elgin Junior College, which 
conferred their first associate’s degree in 
1916. The study reveals further that this 
increasingly popular college degree, al- 
though comparatively unknown twenty-five 
years ago has during the past twenty-five 
years been awarded to over 125,000 young 
men and women throughout the country. 

The associate’s degree is the degree now 
recommended by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges to signify the completion 
9f two years of accredited junior college 
-ducation. While at present only 40 percent 
of the country’s 650 junior colleges have 
authority either from accrediting agencies 
or from their governing boards to award 
such degrees, the trend is toward making 
the degree of associate in arts or in science 
the universal, standard degee for two-years 
work of college level. 

Detailed results of the study, including 
the statistics on the Illinois junior colleges, 
are published in a book by Dr. Eells, just 
off the press and entitled, Associate's 
Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior 
Colleges. 

The nine Illinois junior colleges con- 
ferring the associate’s degree are Austin 
Evening Junior College, Blackburn College, 
Elgin Junior College, Evanston Collegiate 
Institute, George Williams College, Lincoln 
College, Monticello College, North Park 
College, Springfield Junior College. 


Burnett Shryock Named Head of 
Art Department at S. 1. N. U. 


Burnett H. Shryock, a member of the art 
department at S. I. N. U. since 1935, began 
his duties as head of the department of 
art this fall. Mr. Shryock, the son of the 
late Henry William Shryock, who served as 
president of S. I. N. U. from 1913 to 1935, 
succeeds Miss Gladys Williams, who retired 
after twenty-five years service as head of 
the department. 

The new department head is a _ well- 
known painter, having exhibited in several 
one-man shows. The most recent of these 
was held at the Quest Galleries in Chicago 
in 1939. 

Mr. Shryock is represented in the Amer- 
ican Library of Color Slides in New York, 
and appears in Who’s Who in American 
Art. He has also been represented in the 
International Water Color Show and the 
\merican Show of Painting and Sculpture, 
both at the Chicago Art Institute. 


Plans for Golf Course Approved 


Final plans for the fifty-six acre golf 
course to be built at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College two blocks north of the 
campus were approved recently after archi- 
tects’ drawings for the project had been 
submitted. College officials expect to have 
the project completed during the current 
school year. 

The course was purchased last year by 
she student activity board from surplus 
junds which had been accumulated in the 
a-t few years. 


Southern Faculty Members Go 
into War Work 


} Five members of the Southern Illinois 
formal University faculty have been 
¢ranted leaves of absence to go into full- 
time war work. 

Dr. Harry G. Brainard, Dr. John B. 
Parrish, and Dr. Melvin J. Segal of the 
economics department have all taken gov- 
ernment positions. Dr. Brainard, former 
head of the department, and Dr. Parrish 
are now working with the Office of Price 
Administration; and Dr. Segal is working 
as a government economist in Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. Julia Neely, a member of the Eng- 
lish department, is now directing a U.S.O. 
center near the new Naval Air Station at 
Norman, Oklahoma. Mrs. Neely left the 
campus in July to assume the duties of 
organizer and director of the center. 

Mr. Homer C. Rose accepted a position 
this summer as teacher-trainer in the 
Armored Force School at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Rose had been a member of 
the college industrial education department 
for the past two years. 


Service Programs Offered at 
Western 


Opportunities to participate in one of the 
service programs of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps are now being offered stu- 
dents of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, according to Dr. Frank A. Beu, 
president of the college. 

The programs include 
(Army); Navy, V-1, V-5, and V-7; en- 
listed reserves of the Army; the Marine 
program, and the Coast Guard program. 


aviation cadet 


Pre-Flight Training for Teachers 


In order to prepare teachers to teach the 
new course in Pre-Flight Aeronautics for 
high schools recommended by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the United 
States Office of Education, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, is 
offering a course in “Pre-Flight Aeronau- 
tics for Secondary School Teachers” in 
three centers, DeKalb, Rockford, and 
Wheaton, through the college extension 
division. 

The course, which will deal with aero- 
dynamics, airplane motors and propellers, 
navigation, meteorology, communications, 
and the geographical, social, and vocational 
significance of aviation, will be open for 
credit to high-school teachers of physical 
science, mathematics, vocational training, 
and industrial arts, or to those having at 
least a college minor in these areas. 

The course, an entirely new one char- 
acterizing the immediate trend toward em- 


National College of Education 
57th 


Teachers in great de- 

mand. Full program of 

preparation for teach- 

ing. Elementary grades, kinder- 

garten and nursery school. Wide 
variety of extra curricular and recreational 
activities. Special summer classes. Located 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. B. E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 
and 2-year certificate. Write for list of suc- 
cessful alumnae. 


ED? DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 228-M, Evanston, Ili 
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phasis upon aviation in the schools, has 
been approved by the high-school visitor 
of the University of Illinois; and the col- 
lege has been informed by the United States 
Office of Education that the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will accept such a course for credit. 
Such a course is a requisite to teaching 
Pre-Flight Aeronautics in an accredited 
high school, except when the requirement is 
waived by the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on the basis of the 
teacher’s past aviation experience. 


Plans for Student Cafeteria at 
S. I. N. U. Nearing Completion 


Plans for the new co-operative cafeteria 
at Southern Illinois Normal University are 
well under way, and it is expected that the 
cafeteria will be opened late this fall. 

Miss Coleta Knewitz was added to the 
faculty this fall to serve as manager of 
the cafeteria. In addition she will teach 
a course in household arts in the University 
High School. 
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